


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 


Don Joun of Austria, the illegitimate son of the 
Emperor Charles V., (for an account of whose life 
we purpose to lay under contribution several curi- 
ous documents lately published at Madrid,) was 
born in 1545. His parentage on the mother's side 
is not quite so certain. BrantOme, Moreri, and 
others, after mentioning the Countess Barbe de 
Blomberghe as Don John’s putative mother, assert 
that, although Charles’ mistress, she certainly was 
not mother to Don John, whose parentage, they 
hint, should be laid at the door of some far nobler 
dame. But Ranke, and the best informed modern 
historians, affirm that Barbe de Blomberghe was 
really Don John’s mother. This lady belonged to 
a noble family of Flanders, and was a celebrated 
beauty of her day. After his love for her was 
extinct, Charles V. gave Barbe de Blomberghe, 
with a large dowry, in marriage, to a certain 
Seigneur Rechem, who held considerable posses- 
sions in the province of Luxemburg, and lived con- 
stantly at Antwerp. 

Don John’s early life was passed in the farm- 
house of a rich peasant in the vicinity of Liege, 
where the young lad was subjected to all manner 
of privations, and early inured to hard labor and 
coarse fare—a fitting preparation for his future 
career. Brantéme mentions it as a fact much to 
Don John's credit, that, in spite of this humble 
education as a peasant, he showed no trace of 
vulgarity in after life, but, on the contrary, that he 
had excellent and noble manners in the field and 
in drawing-rooms. The emperor, Charles V., sent 
for the Jad, when he grew up, to come to Spain, 
rewarded the honest peasant for his trouble, and 
announced to Don John the secret of his birth. 
Although the emperor loved the boy as the son of 
his old age, he gave him nothing during his life- 
time, of which the ardent young prince much com- 
plained, saying that ‘“‘the emperor, having ac- 
knowledged him as his son, should have given 
him the means of living befitting his rank and 
birth.”” At his death, Charles left Don John noth- 
ing but a strong recommendation to his successor 
Philip Il. The only wish which escaped the 
dying monarch was, that Don John should be edu- 
cated for the church. 

Meanwhile, Don John, who was but one year 
younger than Don Carlos, was brought up with 
Philip's ill-starred son; and at this period of his 
life a circumstance occurred which greatly influ- 
enced Don John’s future destiny. The boy re- 
vealed to Philip Il. some hare-brained folly of his 
son Don Carlos. This conduct gave the Spanish 
monarch so high an opinion of his young brother's 
integrity and honor, that he determined not to fol- 
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low out Charles V.’s intentions, but to educate 
Don John for the military, instead of the ecclesi- 
astical profession. ‘This was not done, however, 
without strong opposition from some of Philip’s 
royal council. The conduct of Don John, how- 
ever pleasing to Philip II., drew upon the young 
prince the bitter animosity of Don Carlos, who, 
ever after, treated his companion with marked 
indignity ; his hatred one day went to the length 
of twitting Don John with his illegitimacy. Don 
Carlos called him a bastard, hijo de puta. ‘* Yes,” 
said Don John, “‘I am a bastard; but my father 
is a better man than yours :’? whereupom the two 
lads came to blows. 

Passing over much of his early life, we come 
to the year 1569, when Don John was sent against 
the Moors of Grenada. In this expedition he de- 
veloped considerable military talents, and gave such 
evidence of personal courage, that the od captains 
and veteran soldiers who remembered the early 
campaigns of his father, Charles V., called out 
with one accord, ‘‘Ah! this is a true son of the 
emperor.”’ Ea! es verdadero hije del emperador. 
Don John returned from this campaign ervered 
with glory, and with the reputation of being one 
of the best captains of the age. 

Meanwhile, the infidels were making rapid pro- 
gress in another part of the globe. The taking 
of Cyprus by the Turks alarmed all Europe to 
such a degree, that a league was formed between 
the Pope, the Venetians, and the Spanish monarch, 
in order to put a stop to any further inroads in this 
quarter ; a fleet was manned, soldiers were levied, 
to stem the threatened invasion of Christendom. 
Don John, whose reputation was now exceedingly 
great, was selected for the command of the allied 
forces. It had previously been offered to the Duke 
of Anjou. At this time of his life, Don John wa: 
six-and-twenty, in the full bloom of youth and 
manly strength. Lippomano, a Neapolitan, de- 
scribes him as ‘‘ a person of a most beautiful pres- 
ence and of wonderful grace ; with but little beard 
and large mustachios. His complexion is fair, 
and he weareth his hair long and turned back over 
his shoulders, the which is a great ornament unto 
him. He dresses sumptuously, and with such care 
and neatness, that it is a sight to see.”’ ‘* More- 
over,”’ adds Lippomano, “he is active and well- 
made, and succeedeth beyond measure in all manly 
exercises.”"** No one rode, no one wielded the 
sword better than the young hero, who, moreover, 
had all the popular qualities fitted to ingratiate him 
with women and soldiers—he was gracious, affa- 
ble, and open-handed. Even at this early age, 
Don John lamented that he had not already won 
by his own right hand some independent kingdom 


* Ranke, Fuirsten und Volker, vol. i., p. 170. 
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of his own. ‘To the attainment of this object he 
looked confidently to the league or to the Vene- 
tians ; and the great victory of Lepanto, which he 
gained at the head of the allied fleets—to which 
period in the life of our hero we have now arrived 
—seemed to justify his expectations; in this, 
however, he was doomed to be disappointed. 

The battle of Lepanto was fought on the 7th 
October, 1571. On the side of the allies were 
about two hundred large galleys, six smaller ones, 
and twenty-two other vessels ; of these, eighty-one 
galleys and thirty frigates belonged to Spain, the 
rest to his holiness the Pope, and to the Venetians. 
The armament on board consisted of about twenty- 
one thousand fighting men, of whom eleven or 
twelve thousand were Spaniards, the rest Italians 
and Germans. Don John, like a good general, 
had carefully seen that the galleys were well-pro- 
vided with ammunition; each galley, in addition 
to its regular crew and armament, had one hundred 
and fifty extra soldiers on board. The Turkish 
fleet consisted of two hundred and twenty-five large 
galleys, and seventy other smaller vessels, on board 
of which were, in all, about twenty-five thousand 
fighting men. The Turks came sailing down the 
wind, full upon the allied fleet, with a confidence 
acquired by the frequency of their victories over 
the Spanish vessels, which they had been in the 
habit of seizing and carrying as prizes into Argel 
and other ports. The Turks, moreover, had the 
advantage of the sun in their backs, and conse- 
quently it poured its hot rays full in the face of the 
Christian host. Don John of Austria was at first 
in some trouble, as Don Alvaro de Bazan, the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, commanding the Neapoli- 
tan squadron, was by some meaus detained behind, 
as well as Don Juan de Cardona, who had gone 
with eight galleys to reconnoitre a distant port. 
Don John, however, despatched a few quick-sail- 
ing frigates in search of them, the moment the 
Turkish fleet hove in sight. Meanwhile, Don 
John and the crew of his vessel, as well as the 
crews and soldiers of all those galleys which were 
near him, raised crucifixes, and standards, knelt 
down on the decks of their vessels, and made 
humble supplication to the Almighty to give them 
the victory. Don John, with a soldier’s heart, 
had a strong dash of the priest in his composition. 
Absolution was likewise given, during this interval 
of peace, to all who might so soon render up their 
souls to God, by Fray Juan Machuca, Alonso 
Serrano, Juan de Huarea, and other Franciscan 
and Capuchin friars and Jesuits who accompanied 
the expedition. Luckily, at this moment the wind 
lulled, and the Turkish squadron was forced to 
come slowly on with their oars. This happy 
incident gave Don John plenty of time to arrange 
his order of battle. 

It was mid-day on the 7th October, 1571, before 
the two armadas came together, and Don John 
fired a gun as a signal to his fleet to commence the 
attack. By this time, most fortunately, the Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz, with the Neapolitan galleys, 
had arrived. Don John ordered all the brigantines 


and other light and fast-sailing vessels to retire 
from the scene of action, so that no one might 
think of escaping, but should fight to the last. 
When the armadas approached each other, Don 
John ordered the trumpets to sound the charge, 
and exhorted his people to prepare for action. On 
nearing the Turkish fleet, Don John was able to 
recognize the galley of the Turkish admiral, Basa 
Hali, (Ali Pasha,) by its ensign and sacred stand- 
ard. Don John ordered his own vessel to bear 
down upon the Turk, who reserved his fire until 
the Spanish vessel was within half a boat’s length, 
when he fired three shots; the first carried away 
some of the bulwarks of the vessel, killing several 
of the galley-slaves at their oars ; the second passed 
over the caboose or kitchen on board Don John’s 
vessel, which was oceupied by soldiers armed with 
arquebuses ; while the third shot went over the 
heads of several soldiers who were intrenched in 
one of the boats on deck. Don John, who had 
likewise reserved his fire, now poured in a volley, 
which did infinite mischief to the Turk; and the 
two galleys ran into one another with a mighty 
crash, and got hopelessly entangled. The battle 
now became general, and raged furiously on both 
sides. No Jess than eleven other vessels were 
engaged in the immediate vicinity of Don John and 
Ali Pasha, and all the several crews fought hand 
to hand. The Turkish admiral was supported by 
seven other Turkish galleys, while Don John was 
assisted by five large vessels of his own side, of 
which one was the Roman galley, La Grifona, 
commanded by Marco Antonio Colonna, and the 
others were Venetian or Spanish. For one whole 
hour the fighting continued without either party 
apparently getting the best of it. Twice did the 
Spaniards carry the decks of the Turkish admiral’s 
vessel, and twice were they driven back with tre- 
mendous slaughter. Once they had almost reached 
the Turkish flag-staff. ‘The caboose of Don John’s 
vessel, filled with picked men under Don Pedro 
Zapata, did infinite service; one man alone fired 
forty rounds of cartridge. At the end of an hoar 
and a half's hard fighting, victory inclined to the side 
of the Spaniards. The pasha and above five hun- 
dred of his men were killed, his sons made prison- 
ers, his standard pulled down, and the cross planted 
in its stead. About the same time the other gal- 
leys near Don John’s vessel likewise forced their 
way through the Turkish squadron. Don John 
now ordered victory to be loudly proclaimed, and 
had time to look about him, so as to bring assist- 
ance where it was most needed. 

On his return from his reconnoitring cruise, 
Don Juan de Cardona, admiral of the Sicilian 
forces, had fallen in with some fifteen Turkish gal- 
leys, which he kept employed until Don John of 
Austria bore down triumphantly to his assistance, 
and captured the infidels. Of five hundred Span- 
iards who were with Don Juan de Cardona, not 
fifty escaped without a wound of some sort. It 
was in this same battle of Lepanto that Miguel 
Cervantes lost his arm, and most of our readers 





will recollect how the brave soldier tells the story 
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of his own life in the fortieth chapter of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. The Marquis de Santa 
Cruz fought most bravely, and twice narrowly 
escaped death—two shots from an arquebuse 
glanced off from his armor of proof. In this bat- 
tle the Turks lost 117 galleys and some other 
smaller vessels; 117 cannon, 17 mortars, and 256 
smaller guns, and 3,486 slaves; all which booty 
was divided among the Spaniards, the Venetians, 
and the pope. The sacred standard of Mecca, of 
which Luis Marmol has written a glowing descrip- 
tion, was sent, together with the news of this 
great victory, to Philip II., and reached the Escu- 
rial in November, 1571. This standard was about 
as large as a sheet; the white ground was covered 
with writing in the Arabic character, and most of 
the letters were gilt. It was burnt in the great 
fire which destroyed the monastery of the Escurial 
in 1671, just one hundred years after it had graced 
those walls. 

When the news of this great victory reached 
Philip II., he was attending vespers at the church 
of the Eseurial. A loud “‘Te Deum laudamus’’ 
was immediately sung with the whole strength of 
the choir, and the following day a solemn pro- 
cession took place ‘“‘in gratiarum actione,” at 
which the austere monarch assisted. We cannot 
do better than quote a short letter, written to 
Philip’s trusty and confidential secretary, Antonio 
Perez, by one Francisco Murillo, who was engaged 
in the battle of Lepanto ; the letter is dated the 


9th October, 1571, two days after the victory. 


**TIlustrious Sir,— Te Deum laudamus, te Deum 
confitemur ! God and his illustrious Mother have 
been pleased to gre us the victory over the Turk- 


ish fleet, and His omnipotence hath been most 
clearly made known, inasmuch as this proud and 

at armada hath been broken and conquered. 

e fought valiantly some two or three hours; 
many of our galleys were engaged with two, three, 
or four of the enemy’s vessels. The number of 
the Turkish vessels, as far as I could learn, 
amounted to about 270, rather more than less; in 
the which they had stowed as many men at arms 
as they could collect in all Greece, both cavalry 
and infantry, the best they could find; and they 
were directed to come in search of us—for such 
were the orders from Constantinople. Some of 
the vessels of the armada, and some foot-soldiers, 
having been despatched on the approach of Don 
John of Austria, to consult with the Turk as to 
what was to be done, the seignior ordered the 
Turkish fleet to seek until it found us. Nor had 
they much trouble therein ; for the very same morn- 
ing on which they left the port with this intent, 
namely, on Sunday the 7th October, the day of St. 
Mark, Pope and Confessor, the two fleets came in 
sight of each other, near some islands called Le 
Corcholare, (') whither they were coming with the 
same intent as ourselves, namely, to anchor. When 
we made this mutual discovery, nothing was to be 
done save to prepare for action. The Turks were 
amazed at the smallness of our number, and thought 
that we should fly ; but they were speedily unde- 
ceived, and very much to their cost; for, in the 
short space of time I have mentioned, not a vessel 
of theirs but was taken, sunk, or burnt, or had fled. 
Many escaped by running their smaller vessels 





ashore, and Uchali,* with a part of his galliots, 
escaped. The admiral pasha died fighting, but his 
two young sons were taken. Many other notorious 
corsairs were likewise taken or killed. 1 cannot ex- 
actly say the number of vessels taken or destroyed : 
but I think for certain they are above two hundred ; 
and the best is that, of our squadron, no captain- 
general or person of any importance is missing or 
even wounded ; of the others I only know of Cap- 
tain Francisco de Cordoba, the nephew of the Mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz, who was killed by an arquebuse- 
shot; of other folk but few are killed or wounded. 
It is the work of God and not of man. You will 
be pleased to hear that not one of our vessels but 
has another in tow, which it has taken, and that 
we all did well. The galley in which I was did 
the least of all; we fought the Turk who was op- 
posed to us, attacked the infidels’ vessel by the poop, 
throwing into it shot, stones, and fire until it sur- 
beat ; and we captured two flags which hung 
at the stern. Some soldiers got good booty in 
clothes. After this we secured some others, and 
drove so many ashore that it is a shame to tell; 
and in all our vessel we had not so much as six 
wounded, and not one killed. Many of our galley- 
slaves who were released fought like lions, and 
restored to liberty an infinite number of Christian 
captives who were in the Turkish fleet; among 
these were more than 2,000 Spaniards, and many 
women and children whom the Turks had seized in 
Cephalonia and other parts. Had not the season 
been so far advanced, we might have gone safely as 
far as Constantinople ; at any rate we might have 
taken all Greece and the Morea; but it is already 
winter, and, moreover, we have not sufficient pro- 
visions aboard. 

‘*Don Bernardino de Cardenas died of a spent 
ball from an arquebuse, which struck him on the 
breast ; although the ball did not enter the flesh, 
Don Bernardino fell and never rose again. The 
Count de Bianco, and a few other gentle folks like- 
wise fell fighting valiantly. Captain Juan Rubio 
is safe and sound, after performing marvels with 
his crew ; for he fought with three large galleys at 
once, and made them all yield; but neither he nor 
I have got a single maravedi. It would have been 
no bad thing to have stumbled across a good purse 
full of ducats. But you, sir, will remember your 
servants; we have no hope from any one after you 
but in God, who we pray may keep you and your 
house in that health and in that increase of wealth 
which we, your servants, do desire. From Le 
Corchorale, this 9th October, 1571. Illustrious 
sir, I kiss your hands. I entreat you to send a ser- 
vant with this, on the first opportunity to my brother 
the canon. I take this liberty as the affair is of 
importance.’’ t 

Two years after the battle of Lepanto, Don John 
of Austria gained fresh laurels at Tunis and 
Biserta ; and these victories seem to have con- 
firmed him in his ambitious projects of obtaining 
an independent kingdom. Juan Soto, a man of 
much experience in military matters, who, at the 
time of the expedition to Grenada, had been placed 
about his person as secretary by Ruy Gomez de 
Silva, Prince of Eboli, and who had served with 

* Uchali was a famous renegade, a Calabrian by birth, 
who, from being a slave of the grand —— me 
king of Argel.—See Brantéme, Hommes Iilustres, vol. i., 
p. 286. 


+ Documentos ineditos para la Historia de Espaita, 
vol. iii., p. 224. 
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Don John all through the Moorish and Italian 
campaign, appears to have much encouraged Don 
John in these ambitious aspirations. By allusions 
to the former pomp and splendor of ancient Car- 
thage, Juan Soto inspired Don John with the idea 
of erecting Tunis into an independent kingdom ; 
the pope even was induced to recommend this 
scheme to Philip II.’s favorable consideration. But 
the monarch had no wish to lose so able a general 
as Don John, to whom:he looked for the extension 
of the Spanish monarchy ; still less could he think 
of establishing a rival and independent kingdom at 
Tunis. A despatch was therefore forwarded to 
Don John, in which all the reasons for the dis- 
mantling of Tunis were urgently put. But Don 
John disobeyed orders, and fortified the town, in 
the vain hope of erecting Tunis into the capital of 
his future kingdom. Shortly afterwards, the town 
fell again into the hands of the Turks. Juan Soto 
was shrewdly suspected at head-quarters of advis- 
ing this act of disobedience to royal orders. It 
was therefore deemed expedient to remove the 
scheming and dangerous secretary ; but some pru- 
dence was necessary lest Don John might see 
through the suspicions of the Spanish court. Juan 
Soto was accordingly rewarded by promotion, and 
made proveedor-general of the armada. Juan 
Escovedo, a creature of Philip II., who, as we 
shall subsequently see, became far more dangerous 
than his predecessor in office, was placed about 
Don John as his secretary. Soto, however, was 
too useful to Don John to be so easily parted with, 
and we still find him acting, in conjunction with 
Escovedo, in the capacity of secretary, as late 
as 1577. Philip II. soon discovered to his cost 
that the change of secretaries brought no change 
of policy ;"nay, Escovedo proved a more willing 
tool, and inspired Don John with far loftier schemes 
of ambition than Soto, his predecessor in office, 
had ever conceived. 

In the year 1576 Philip II. thought fit to take 
Don John of Austria from the scenes of his tri- 
umph in the Mediterranean, and to remove him 
from his dreams of independent kingdoms at Tunis 
into the midst of European intrigues. Don John 
was sent to take command of the forces in the Low 
Countries, where the ferocious and iron rule of the 
Duke of Alva, and of his successor, Don Luis de 
Requesens, the commendador mayor of Castile, 
had plunged the Flemings deeper into rebellion, 
and had obliterated the little loyalty to the crown 
of Spain which still lingered in the Low Countries. 
Don John was selected for this post from his like- 
ness to his father, the late Emperor Charles V., 
whose memory the Flemings still cherished, and 
from his connection with the country, his supposed 
mother belonging to one of the best families in 
Flanders. For these reasons, this appointment 
was held likely to be popular, and to lead to good 
results. Don John was ordered to proceed without 
delay to his new government; and his secretary, 
Escovedo, came to Madrid to procure money and 
other matters necessary for his master’s new office. 

While Escovedo was in Madrid, apparent!y en- 





gaged in these details, Antonio Perez, Philip’s 
confidential secretary, accidentally discovered from 
the pope’s nuncio, who asked him if there was 
about the court such a person as one Escovedo,* 
that Don John’s ambitious views were by no meane 
extinguished. As his brother’s policy would not 
permit him to found a new empire at Tunis, the 
pope, the Guises, and Don John had planned an 
expedition for the conquest of England. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was to be released from prison ; 
Elizabeth dethroned ; England brought back to the 
bosom of the Catholic church under the guidance 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her new husband, 
Don John of Austria—for this marriage formed 
part of the project. Here was a scheme to cap- 
tivate an ambitious, chivalrous young prince! The 
nuncio in answer told Perez that, in a despatch 
which he had received from Rome, he was in- 
structed to interest Philip Il. in this expedition, 
and to request the Spanish monarch to aid Don 
John in this meditated attempt upon England. 
This was not quite new to Perez ; some vague sur- 
mises had already been excited against the doings 
of Escovedo and Don John, by hints thrown out 
by Don Juan de Zuniga, the Spanish minister in 
Rome, whose suspicions had been excited by the 
frequent communications between Escovedo, the 
pope, and the Guises. Antonio Perez, now that 
he held the threads of the plot in his hand, in- 
stantly informed Philip of the whole project. At 
this inauspicious moment Don John himself, against 
Philip’s peremptory orders to proceed direct to the 
Netherlands, reached Barcelona, with two fast- 
sailing galleys, and hurried on to Madrid, where 
he found his brother Philip fully apprized of his 
scheme. But such was Don John’s manly air, 
such the influence which his straight-forward con- 
duct exercised over the suspicious nature of Philip 
II., that the Spanish monarch yielded a reluctant 
assent to his brother’s plans of aggrandizement, 
and promised to allow him to make use of the 
Spanish veterans in aid of his expedition against 
England, after he had pacified the Low Countries. 
Perez says that Philip consented to this scheme 
with the view of encouraging Don John of Austria 
to use greater diligence in Flanders. Full, there- 
fore, of this new government and his own ambitious 
projects, Don John left Spain ; and on the 17th 
October, 1576, we find the following letter from 
him to his friend and adviser Don Garcia de Tole- 
do, Marquis of Villa Franca, whose reputation as 
a general was founded upon the capture from the 
Moors of the impregnable fortress of E] Pejion de 
Velez. 


‘“ @ 6©@ ~©® ~©6Concerning my own journey I de- 
sire to say as much as the time will allow me, leav- 
ing to others to tell you more at length how I shall 
go. I journey to Flanders in disguise through 
France, and, next to God, the disguise will save me. 
I go, not a little contented to be able to do you some 
service ;—(Don John had busied himself much in 
procuring for Don Garcia the promise of a grandee- 


* Memorial de Antonio Perez del Hecho de su Caso, 
p. 300. 
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ship of the first class ;)—desiring to encounter perils, 
and by no means fatiguing myself with these new 
labors which I have undertaken. Money is short, 
and my present necessities great. In the end God 
hath to take up this his cause in every way, and to 
aid me individually with a miracle. ou must let 
me know where I shall receive your letters, and I 
will advise you, God willing, of my safe arrival : 
and I beseech you to tell me alway of your health, 
and to advertise me, as is your habit, of your opin- 
iva as to my doings; and to make use of me in all 
ways as a sincere friend, and as such I congratulate 
you on the marriage of Don Pedro, on the state in 
which the Sefiora Dofia Elvira is; and may it all 
turn out as you may best desire. From the Pardo, 
the 17th October, 1576. At your service, Don 
Juan.”’* 


We gather the particulars of his journey through 
France from Brantéme, who says that ‘*‘ Don John 
without any great suite, and in order to go with 
greater certainty, rode post with six companions 
only ; having with him Sefior Don Otavio Gon‘ 
zagua as his confidant, and a French postilion, 
whom he found in Spain, as his guide ; the latter 
was, moreover, an excellent companion, and knew 
every road, lane, and bye-path in France. This 
man led Don John across France in most danger- 
ous and unquiet times: in Guyenne they were on 
the eve of a war, which indeed broke out some | 
three months after. Don John arrived in Paris, 
and got off his horse at the hotel of the Spanish 
ambassador in the street of St. Anthoine.”’t That | 
same night he seems to have gone to a great ball | 
at the Louvre, where he was much struck with | 
the beauty of the Queen of Navarre, before whom 
he stood like one entranced. The following day, 
Don John, still full of Marguerite of Navarre, saw 
the palace and the other sights of Paris, and started 
again on his journey—no one having an idea, till 
he was gone, that he had been in Paris atall. He 
travelled again in disguise, and on horseback, to 
the Duchy of Luxemburg, and thence to Flanders, 
where he found that Antwerp had just been taken 
and sacked. Shortly after his arrival peace was 
concluded; one of the first conditions of which 
was the departure of all Spanish troops by land. 
We shall see that they were forced to go to Italy 
instead of by sea to England, and were said to be 
so charged with booty that they could scarce walk. 
We find Don John writing in the following terms | 
to Don Garcia de Toledo, on the 21st February, | 
1577, after peace had been concluded. 





** Most illustrious Sir,—Not to tire you with a 
long letter, I will refer you to my secretary, Juan 
de Soto, who will inform you of the state in which 
things are here, and by the grace of God they are 
better than could be expected, as everything was, 
when I came, as bad as possible. To be ren- 
dered thanks, in that he hath given me patience to 
suffer what it appeared impossible for any human 
creature to bear, before this blind people could be 
brought out of their passion, which kept their minds 
so hardened against their own peace and quiet. 


P * Documentos ineditos para la Historia de Espafta, vol. 
ii., p. 178. 
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But since his Divine Majesty has permitted things 
to come to this pass, 1 trust that with time the 
whole machine will come round to its proper place. 
The moment anything of consequence occurs I will 
let you know ; and I entreat of you to inform me of 
the state of your health, of which I have heard 
nothing since | reached Luxemburg, which is now 
more than three months and a half. I know not 


how to account for this, as I du not hear that the 
passes areclosed. * * * Some of the conditions 
of this peace are hard, most hard ; but necessary to 
save religion and to ensure obedience. ‘Time will 
do something, and already much has been done by 
the grace of God. At your service, Don Juan.’’* 


But now, when Don John fully expected to reap 
the benefit of peace, and to employ his Spanish 
veterans in the conquest of England, he saw all 
his hopes frustrated. The states of Flanders stead- 
ily refused to allow the Spanish troops to be em- 
barked on board any vessels in their harbors, lest 
they should be used against Zealand and Holland, 
but demanded, in a peremptory tone, that the troops 
should be instantly despatched by land, according 
to the treaty. Moreover, Philip resisted the press- 
ing appeal of the pope’s nuncio to interfere in this 
matter. Thus was England saved from the hor- 
rors of an invasion—curious that for once in their 
lives Elizabeth of England and Philip of Spain 
should have similar interests at heart !+ 

Don John’s ambitious spirit still drove him to 
seek some means of acquiring an independent king- 
dom, either in the East, in England, France, or 
Spain. Much to Philip's disquiet, Don John now 
held constant communication with the Guises ; 
emissaries went to, and came frequently from, 
Rome, without Don John ever acquainting his sus- 
picious brother with his intrigues. Escovedo was 
exceedingly busy, and Perez was employed by 
Philip II. to worm out the secret, which he did by 
the most dishonorable artifices. He entered into 
a secret correspondence with Escovedo, and, after 
blaming Don John’s secretary for writing to the 
pope without Philip's knowledge, Perez assured 
Escovedo that their correspondence should be kept 
profoundly secret from the king. All this time the 
wily secretary of state showed all the letters and 
despatches to Philip, who frequently amended the 
drafts of the minutes with his own hand. Nay, to 
obviate suspicion, Perez put in some abuse of 
the monarch.{ Don John, in moments of disap- 


_pointment, wrote to Perez—For the sake of his 


life, of his honor, of his soul, he must quit Flan- 
ders—he would leave his post when people least 
expected it—although this crime might be pun- 
ished with blood.§ He talked of entering France 
‘* at the head of a band of adventurers, consisting 
of 6000 infantry and 2000 horse.”’| Moreover, 
Don John was frequently heard to say, ‘* Escovedo 
and money—money and Escovedo.”’ The latter 


* Documentos ineditos para la Historia de Espafta, vol. 
iii., p 182. 
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became exceedingly bold, and said that, after con- 
quering England, it would be easy to gain Spain ; 
that with the ports of Santander and the Peiia de 
Mogron, a footing might be gained in Castile. But 
what brought matters to a crisis was the demand 
made by Escovedo, who was now in Spain, to be 
instantly appointed governor of the Peiia de Mo- 
gron. Philip, seeing in this demand confirmation 
strong of his worst suspicions, thought Escovedo 
too dangerous a person to be allowed to live, and 
Perez was ordered to despatch this iniriguing 
emissary. Poison was administered in vain; at 
last Escovedo was stabbed in the streets of Madrid 
by one Insausti, on the 31st March, 1577. But 
for the whole of this most curious chapter in the 
history of Antonio Perez, whose airs of authority 
had made him detested—for a full comprehension 
of Don John’s ambitious views—of the part which 
Escovedo played in this drama—of his murder by 
the command of Philip, and the manner in which 
the guilty accessary, Antonio Perez, was made the 
scape-goat of the whole transaction, and offered up 
as a sacrifice to the long-cherished hatred of Esco- 
vedo’s family, and of his rival Mateo Vasquez—of 
the insurrection in Arragon, and other matters 
connected with this transaction—we must refer our 
readers to Mons. Mignet’s interesting work on 
Philip II. and Antonio Perez, where they will find 
the whole story handled with admirable precision 
by a master of his art.* 

The murder of Escovedo must have opened 
Don John's eyes, and shown him that Philip 
would never allow him to acquire a separate and 
independent kingdom. Don John’s ambitious 
spirit seems now to have preyed upon itself, and 
his constitution to have suffered from this internal 
struggle ; he had frequent fits of melancholy, ac- 
companied by attacks of low fever ; and occasion- 
ally expressed an earnest desire to leave a career 
for which he daily felt an increasing dislike, and to 
be allowed to retire into some monastery. This 
feeling was much aggravated by the failure of the 
negotiation in the Netherlands, and by the pros- 
pect of a long and lingering war, in which none 
of those bold dashes and brilliant adventures, 
which formed so great an attraction to one of Don 
John’s chivalrous and enthusiastic nature, were to 
We expected. At length, after several small suc- 
cesses, after a victory at Namur, Don John was 
seized with the putrid fever, of which he died on 
the Ist October, 1578, in the 33d year of his age, 
and with him perished all his ambitious designs. 
On opening the body, Don John’s heart was found 
much diseased, and his skin was as if it had been 
burnt ; many attributed his death to poison. His 
last dying request was to be buried in the Escu- 
rial, near the bones of his father, the Emperor 
Charles V. We cannot better close this slight 
sketch of one so early snatched from a career of 
glory, than by quoting an interesting and detailed 
account of his last hours, written by his confessor, 
an eye-witness of his death. 


* Antonio Perez, et Philipe II., par Mons. Mignet, 1 
vol., 3d ed. 
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**To nis most Curistian Magsesty. 

** Your majesty will have heard, by letters from 
the Prince of Parma and from Prince Octavio Far- 
nese, the trouble which it has pleased God to bring 
upon us by the death of Sefior Don John of Aus- 
tria ; and to accomplish that which he has so man 
times commanded me to do, during his life, as well 
as somewhat to relieve the grief which I know will 
seize upon your “a sans Se royal heart, I will relate 
the prayer which Don John desired me to make to 
your majesty in his name, and with al] humility, 
for the repose of his soul, the which I believe, and 
do dare to affirm, is now in the enjoyment of that 
crown of glory which all who sacrifice their life for 
the law and the gospels in the service of their king, 
are wont to receive as their reward. And no one 
went through greater or indeed equal labors and 
troubles than did this most Christian and obedient 
gentleman. 

‘** All the time, most powerful sir, that his high- 
ness Don John was in the castle of Namur— 
or, at any rate, most of the time—he passed in 
making his peace with God, and in ordering his 
worldly affairs. He manifested unto me many 
times his strong wishes therein, entreating me to 
beseech God, by the merits and zeal of the invinci- 
ble emperor, his father and master, to employ his 
person in the defence of the Catholic faith, and to 
allow him to die before he should do, or suffer any- 
thing to be done, which should offend God even in 
the smallest matter. He even said more ; that he 
never could think of your majesty, his father and 
master, without ardently desiring to assist in the 
defence and spread of the holy Catholic faith, and 
in enforcing obedience to your majesty, who, he 
hath told me an infinite number of times, was his 
master, his father, his brother, and his whole wealth 
on this earth. 

** Two days before the victory of Gemblours, Don 
John sent for me and told me that, although he did 
not then intend to engage the enemy, still consid- 
ering the many chances of war, he desired to make 
a general confession from the time when he could 
first remember to have had the use of reason. 
This was the more easy for his highness, from the 
frequency with which he hath attended the holy 
offices of the church since he hath been in these 
parts ; as rarely a month passed that he hath not 
communicated and confessed twice—nay, sometimes 
thrice. Thus on that night, afier having made a 
clean breast, and disposing of his affairs as if he 
were truly about to render an account unto God at 
that moment—as in fact he did in spirit—his high- 
ness, with an appearance of deep feeling and great 
humility said, as he walked up and down the room, 
* Reverend father—in order that you may, once 
for all, know my last will and testament, and my 
wish in other matters besides those of which I have 
lately discoursed while I was at your feet, and that 
you may never put to me any other questions, for I 

ave nothing further to say—I beg you will observe 
these three matters :—Ist, My soul I commend 
unto God, and to my father—2d, As to what re- 
gardeth my body, I well know how litile it availeth 
where it lie until the day of judgment ; but ] wish 
you, in my name, to entreat his majesty the king, 
my ere to what the emperor my 
father requested of his majesty, as well as to the 
way in which I have served him—to grant me this 
favor—that my bones may rest somewhere near 
those of my father. In this guise my services will 
be we | satisfied and recompensed.—3d, As to 





these old rags which I rave here, I know not how 
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to dispose of them; but as 1 am the emperor's 
son, and the emperor recommended me as such to 
his majesty, and as I die in his majesty’s house, 
and in his service, let him, like a true father and 
master, dispose of my possessions—not only as if 
they belonged to his son, but to his servant and 
slave: and I would do the same were the whole 
world mine.’ 

‘* Don John entreated me most fervently to beg 
your majesty, in consideration of this his expressed 
wish, to pardon him if at any time in Italy or else- 
where he hath used your majesty’s moneys more 
than was fitting. He said very many other things 
to the same effect, the which, although I remember 
me of them, I will not write, in order not to wring 
your royal heart any further ; and thus in that same 
night he repented him of his sins with as much fer- 
vency as if the last hour of his life had actually 
come, desiring to have some opportunity to receive 
the most holy sacrament on the following morning : 
this, however, was not possible until two days after 
that most famous and miraculous victory. The 
Saturday before the day of Pentecost, while we 
were before Philippeville—acting upon the leave 
which his highness had formerly given me, I did 
entreat him almost with reproaches not to place a 
life, so useful to the church and to his brethren, in 
such frequent and imminent danger, nor to take 
upon himself labors to which his bodily strength 
was unequal, whatever his wishes and courage 
were. His highness replied: ‘ Reverend father, 
this life and much besides I owe to God, and to the 
king my master, to whom, as | have oftentimes said 
and now repeat, I leave my bones and all | possess, 
should I die here in his territories.’ 

‘On the first of August—for I pass over many 
details in order not to weary your majesty—the 
night before his highness (who is in heaven) be- 
stirred himself against the enemy before Malines, 
he made a general confession of his sins, placing 
himself in the hands of God, preparatory to receiv- 
ing the most holy sacrament on the following day ; 
confessing again afterwards, and saying that that 
was a good testament when a an commended his 
soul to God, his body to the company which he 
loved best, namely, that of his father and master, 
and his property in the hands of him who knew 
better than he how to take the burden of it. And, 
in truth, his highness ouly used it in your majesty’s 
service, 

‘* Finally, the second day on which he sickened, 
he said that although the physicians declared his 
malady not to be dangerous, he did, nevertheless, 
feel himself exceeding ill and worn, But what 
gave him infinite pleasure was to see that he was 
so poor that nothing on earth could prevent him 
from speedily being with God, more especially hav- 
ing his lord and father in heaven, and on earth 
your majesty as his lord and brother. And he was 
most confident that, if his affairs were left in your 
majesty’s hands, they would have that end and suc- 
cess which was proper. This same day he did ask 
me many questions touching the virtue of martyr- 
dom, desiring to have some share of its merits, giv- 
ing signs of his having many times entreated God 
for martyrdom. 

‘The following day, the 25th September, he 
confessed like one chosen of God, telling me that 
he knew his days to be numbered, and that his only 
regret was the little he had done for the service of 
God and of your majesty; but that he trusted in 
God and in the Virgin Mary, that they would take 
this death as for their glory, for that of the Catho- 
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lic church, and of your majesty, and for God’s ser- 
vice ; and that he wished to make the world under- 
stand that, as during life he had been devoted to 
the church, as had originally been his father’s wish, 
in death he wished to be so, in as much as depend- 
ed upon him. He besought his brother and master 
to remember him of his servants, to whom he owed 
much for being good and faithful to God, to himself, 
and to your majesty: and very many of them were 
poor, having served him by land and by sea; many 
of them, moreover, had been taken away from their 
homes, and he had not a maravedi wherewith to 
pay them their salaries, which had been owing to 
them for some time. Your majesty was also to 
remember his highness’ mother, whom he regarded 
and loved as a mother, and a young brother, whom 
he knew to be such. He likewise mentioned other 
persons, whose names in due time I will make 
known unto your majesty. His highness concluded 
by saying, ‘ since on earth I do not possess an acre 
I might call my own, is it not just, reverend father, 
that I should desire some space in heaven?’ His 
highness then desired that Otavio de Gonzagua 
should have the command, on account of the good 
will which he saw in him to your majesty’s affairs, 
as well as to his highness. His highness ended by 
saying that, if he were not deserving of having his 
bones placed beside those of his lord and father, he 
desired to be buried at the church of our Lady of 
Monserrat, whom all his life through he held in 
particular affection. 

‘*On the morning of Friday, 26th September, on 
my going to see him, Don John complained to me 
that the physicians had used force to compel him 
to drink a potion; this annoyed him much, as he 
thought it would interfere with his receiving the 
holy sacrament. On my telling Don John it was 
of no importance, he requested me to inquire of the 
physicians if he ran any risk should he put off com- 
municating for another day, or if he left it even 
until the following Sunday, when he thought to 
gain the jubilee. The physicians told him that his 
illness was not so dangerous but what he might 
put off receiving the holy sacrament till then, or 
even later; and therefore, on Sunday, the 28th, he 
reconciled himself with God, with such fervor, that 
it much pained me to see the pain in which he was, 
knowing that it would add to his malady. And 
while I was performing mass in his room, he re- 
quested to be allowed to touch the face of his God, 
with an air of incredible devotion, saying, * Bring 
unto me, most reverend father, the visage of m 
God ;’ and while he thus uttered words of me 4 
Christian import, he received the most holy sacra- 
ment. And on being asked if it were his pleasure 
to receive extreme unction, he requested it with 
much earnestness as a very precious gift and much 
to be desired. 

‘*The mass over, Don John named the Prince 
of Parma as his successor, until your majesty 
should be pleased to appoint some one else. T'wo 
hours afterwards delirium came on, and nothing 
that he said was clear save when he talked of God. 
The names of Jesus and of our Lady were men- 
tioned ; and when he was told to take or to do this 
in their name, he did it with much obedience and 
willingness. 





** Don John passed Monday and Tuesday in great 
trouble and pain, and he wandered in his mind, 
| which ran upon ordering intrenchments to be thrown 
up, or cavalry and ammunition to be sent here and 
there, saying alway, in answer to every question, 
| that thus it concerned the service of your majesty. 
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‘This same Tuesday night I inquired of him 

whether he wished to have the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction administered, and he answered as if 
he were suffering no pain whatever—-‘ Yea, father ! 
Jesus! quick, reverend father!’ and he received it 
with an appearance of praying, although we could 
not distinguish what he said, as he did not speak 
clearly. 
a Barly in the morning of Wednesday, the Ist 
October, which was the day of his death, and about 
one hour and a half before his decease, I asked him 
if he wished to hear mass, and he made a sign with 
his head in the affirmative. When the corpus was 
raised, they who were standing at his bedside ad- 
vised him of it; and although his eyes were shut, 
and we thought that his senses were wandering, 
his highness immediately clasped his hands togeth- 
er, and hastily tore off from his head some plasters 
and a cap, the better to adore with his heart that 
God and Saviour whom he could not see with his 
eyes. The rest of the time, until his decease, 
which took place at about one o’clock in the day, 
we passed in helping him to call upon the name of 
Jesus and of the Virgin Mary; and all who were 
present were filled with grief—although, on the 
other hand, they were rejoiced to see such manifest 
tokens of the glory to which he was fast attaining : 
and thus he departed from our hands without a sigh, 
like a bird on its way to heaven. 

‘** This, most powerful sir, was the end of the life 
of this son and servant of your majesty, as he was 
wont to call himself. And, as far as | can see, for 
thirty and three years he hath performed the wish- 
es of the two fathers whom he had in this life— 
that is to say, of his lord and father the emperor, 
and of your majesty, seeing that his highness hath 
informed me that his majesty the emperor wished 
him to be in holy orders, and your majesty desired 
him to be a soldier. But his highness, like an obe- 
dient son, died as ras a friar, and in an humble 
barrack like a soldier; for I promise your majesty 
that the room wherein he died was a sort of garret 
over a stable, that in this he might imitate the pov- 
erty of Christ; and, without doubt, most Christian 
sir, for four or five months before his death, he was 
constantly occupied in works of charity, piety, and 
humility. His whole pleasure consisted in visiting 
the sick—of which there were many in the camp— 
and in accompanying the holy sacrament, giving 
these wretched nen charity with his own hand, re- 
ceiving with the utmost compassion the poorest and 
most wretched soldiers, until he could procure carts 
in which to convey them to the hospital ; constantly 
urging me to see that in the hospitals nothing was 
wanting, and particularly ordering me to see that 
the sacraments were duly administered to the sick, 
that none should die without this great comfort. 
He appointed a separate hospital for those who had 
contagious disorders, and charged me to see that 
none of those should die unaneled. And since his 
holiness gave him authority to name some one as 
vicar-general, to have fuil power in all matters ec- 
clesiastical—whereof I understand his highness 
hath informed your majesty by means of the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo—he determined to root out of the 
army all blasphemies, oaths, and evil doings, and 
in particular the sin of heresy, promising me that 
he would not favor any one, even if he were espe- 
cially attached to his person ; and he punished those 
who sinned in this manner in the army with such 
vigor, that, at the end of three months, the men, 
especially the Spaniards, were more like monks in 
a convent than like soldiers inacamp. And this 
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most excellent prince acted in such a manner, that, 
now when the soldiers see him dead, they cannot 
but believe that he had a spirit of prophecy touching 
his death. Nay, they do say that it does not ap- 
pear to them as if his death were after the manner 
of men, but that he flew like an angel of heaven up 
to his God. 

‘* Otavio Gonzagua performs and has performed 
on his — whatsoever was ordered by the Seijior 
Don John, taking advice in all matters of the Prince 
of Parma, and waiting like all of us to receive the 
commands of your majesty, whose royal person may 
our Lord guard and prosper for many years to come, 
as is most necessary for the church. 

*“* From Namur, this 3d October, 1578.’"* 


Don John died in the fortress commanding the 
town of Namur; and on the 3d October, his body, 
placed on a bier, covered with cloth of gold, was 
conveyed by several gentlemen to the cathedral. 
Don John was dressed in full armor, the order of 
the Golden Fleece was placed round his neck, and 
on his head was a plain cramoisy cap, over which 
was a crown of cloth of gold, covered with jewels ; 
his fingers likewise were loaded with rings. In 
this guise the body was carried forth, escorted by 
all the clergy of the place, by several monks and 
their bishops. Al] the assembled crowd shed 
tears, and made loud lamentation as the cavaleade 
passed. The bier was placed on a raised platform 
in the church, and, after the service had been per- 
formed, the corpse was lowered into a vault near 
the high altar, where it remained until it was car- 
ried into Spain in the following year. 

Don John’s corpse was then cut into three 
pieces, and placed in three small chests lined with 
blue velvet, the better to enable it to pass secretly 
through France. On the 18th March, 1579, the 
cavalcade left Namur, and, passing by Meziers and 
Paris, arrived at Nantes, where the whole party 
embarked, and reached Santander on the 6th May. 
On the 22d the funeral procession arrived at the 
monastery of Parreces, five leagues from Segovia, 
where it was met by Busto de Villegas, Bishop of 
Avila, by Juan Gomez, the alcalde of the court, 
accompanied by some alguazils, by twelve of the 
royal chaplains, and other people belonging to the 
court. The three portions of Don John's body 
were now joined together and placed in a coffin, 
covered with black velvet; on the outside was 
sewn a cross of cramoisy velvet, upon which were 
emblazoned golden nails. The coffin was made 
to open at the side, in case any desire might be 
expressed to see the dead body within. The cav- 
aleade swelled as it approached the monastery of 
the Escurial, where it arrived on the evening of 
Sunday, the 24th May, 1579, accompanied by above 
four hundred men on horseback. 

We will now follow an account given by Fray 
Juan de San Geronimo, a monk of the Escurial, 
of what happened on the occasion. It seems the 
monks came out to meet the procession :— 

‘*And because,”’ says Fray Juan de San Gero- 
nimo, “‘ the reverend prior was absent at the gen- 
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eral chapter, holden this year of 1579 at San Bar- 
tolemé el Real, the Vicar Fray Hernando de Tor- 
recillas performed the offices in his stead, and went 
forth with the ministers in their full canonicals : all 
of the which halted at a table, over which was a 
dais of rich brocade, raised in the midst of the prin- 
cipal cloister, where the gentlemen bearing the pall 
placed the body. The choristers immediately be 

to chant the ‘Suiveniti Sancti Dei ;’ whereupon they 
all returned in procession to the church; and these 
same gentlemen who bore the corpse on their shoul- 
ders placed it on the platform which had been raised 
for it, when the reverend father vicar read the fu- 
neral oration in the presence of the whole convent ; 
the bishop and the pall-bearers being ranged round 
the raised platform. When this was finished, the 
reverend fathers went to the choir to sing a vigil, 
and the bishop, with his company, adjourned for a 
while to take rest. The following day, which was 
the 25th, high mass was me bishop assisting 
the choristers in the choir. hen mass was over, 
the monks went into the chapel where the corpse 
was, and sang the responses, accompanied by the 
organ, while the monks of San Lorenzo answered 
them in recitative without music.’’* 


After this a formal ceremony was gone through. 
Philip's secretary, Gastelia, read a royal order 
from his majesty, directing the friars of the con- 
vent of San Lorenzo to receive the body of his 
dear brother, the most illustrious Don John of 
Austria. Fray Juan de San Geronimo thus con- 
cludes his account :— 


‘*And after the reading of the said letter, the fol- 
lowers of Don John let down the corpse into the 
vault which had been prepared for it underneath the 
high altar, and placed it among the other co of 
the royal family. This was about eleven o’clock in 
the day. After this ceremony we all went to dinner.”’ 


At which excellent occupation we cannot do 
better than leave them. 





From the Westminster Review. 
1. Illustrations of Instinct, deduced from the Habits 
of British Animals. By Jonatuan Coucn, 
. L. S., Member of the Royal Geological 
Society, and of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, &c. London: John Van Voorst, Pater- 
noster Row. 1847. 
2. On Instinct. A Lecture delivered before the 
Dublin Natural History Society, November 
11, 1842. By Ricuarp Wuarety, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin : M’Glashan. 
London : Orr and Co. 1847. 


Arter all that has been written by naturalists 
and philosophers on the subject of Instinct, Paley’s 
definition of that faculty is perhaps the best in 
few words that has been given. He says, ‘‘ An 
instinet is a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instruction ;’’ and it is a want of 
attention to this simple proposition that has led to 
the confounding two perfectly distinct faculties— 
Instinct and Reason. For while Instinct, in the 
words of Archbishop Whately, is invariably a 
blind impulse ‘ towards some end which the 
agent does not aim at or perceive,’ Reason, on 
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the other hand, may be said to lead the agent to 
take certain steps in order to bring about some end 
which he does aim at and perceive. 

It is the confusion of ideas above spoken of 
which has given rise to a denial of the exercise 
of reason by the inferior animals. Man, claiming 
for himself the exclusive possession of reason, as 
raising him high in the seale of being above ‘‘ the 
beasts that perish,”’ has been but too ready to refer 
all their actions to the “‘ blind impulse’’ by him 
named instinct ; but, properly studied, how many 
animal actions may be discovered, which by no 
possibility can be referred to ‘‘ a propensity prior 
to experience,’’ but which are readily explicable 
on the ground of their being the result either of 
instruction or reflection! It is undeniable that 
domestic animals have acquired many habits which, 
so far from being serviceable in a wild condition, 
would rather have unfitted their possessors for a 
life passed in a state of nature ; certain of these 
habits could obviously never have been acquired 
without tuition, and tuition can never be available 
without more or less of reason to act upon. It is 
no answer to this to say that the actions of our 
domestic animals are perpetuated by transmission 
from one generation to another; such an objec- 
tion does not do away with the primary necessity 
for the possession of a faculty superadded and 
superior to instinct, on the part of their progeni- 
tors, who, by mere instinct, would never have been 
able to acquire the habits they have transmitted 
to their offspring. We are happy to find our 
opinions on this subject supported by no less an 
authority than Archbishop Whately, who, in an 
admirable little work to which we shall often have 
occasion to refer, thus clearly distinguishes be- 
tween Instinct and Reason as the causes of animal 
actions. 


** When I speak of animal instinct, it should be 
remembered that I include man. Man possesses 
instinct, though in a lower degree than most other 
animals ; his inferiority in this being compensated by 
his superiority in other respects. And again : as man 
possesses instinct in a lower degree than the brutes, 
so, in a lower degree than man, brutes—at least 
the higher brutes—possess reason. As some things 
felt and done by man are allowed to be instinctive— 
as hunger and thirst, for instance, are evidently in- 
stincts—so many things done by brutes, at least by 
the higher description of brutes, would be, if done 
by man, regarded as resulting from the exercise of 
reason—I mean when the actions of the brute 
spring, to ali appearance, from the same impulse as 
the rationaj acts of man. 

‘* In many instances we know this is not the case. 
A man builds a house from reason—a bird builds a nest 
from instinct ; and no one would say that the bird, 
in this, acted from reason. But, in other instances, 
man not only does the same things as the brutes, 
but does them from the same kind of impulse, 
which should be called instinctive, whether in man 
or brute. And again; several things are done by 
brutes, which are evidently not instinctive, but, to 
all appearance, no less reasonable than human acts ; 
being not only the same actions, but done from the 
same impulse. I shall not at present inquire what 
is called reason, any more than what is denominated 
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instinct. I would only say that several things 
which are allowed by every one to be acts of rea- 
son when done by a man, are done by brutes man- 
ifestly under a similar impulse—I mean such things 
as brutes learn to do, either by their own unaided 
experience, or as taught by man. Docility is evi- 
idently characteristic of reason. To talk of an 
elephant, a horse, or a dog, doing by instinet such 
things as it had been éaught, would be as absurd as 
to talk of a child’s learning to read and write by 
instinct. 


** But, moreover, brutes are, in many instances, 
capable of learning even what they have not been 
taught by man. They have been found able to 
combine, more or less, the means of accomplishing 
a certain end, from having learned by experience 
that such and such means so applied would con- 
duce to it. The higher animals, of course, show 
more of reason than the lower.’’—Lecture, p. 8. 

The distinction between instinct and reason 
may, we think, be clearly understood, if we agree 
to range under the former term all those custom- 
ary habits and actions which are common to all the 
individuals of a species, and to designate by the lat- 
ter name all peculiar adaptations to such unaccus- 
tomed circumstances and situations as in any way 
interfere with the usual routine business of animal 
life. Thus, under ordinary circumstances, the 
honey-bee will go on, generation after generation, 
constructing its waxen cells upon the one uniform 
plan derived from its ancestors, and which, in 
turn, will be transmitted to its descendants. But 
should any obstacle interfere with the regular and 
accustomed mode of working ; or should an acci- 
dent disarrange or damage any portion of the 
structure already completed ; the insect will, in 
the one cise, promptly vary its mode of working 
so as to accommodate itself to the unwonted ob- 
struction ; and in the other will as promptly set 
about repairing the mischief. The regular routine 
of comb-making, and other usual avocations pur- 
sued by the bee, properly come under the denom- 
ination of instinct ; the unaccustomed efforts to 
accommodate itself to an unexpected difficulty, to 
overcome an obstacle, perhaps never before met 
with, or to repair the effects of an accident for 
the first time experienced, we should consider as 
being dictated by reason. 

Among birds, many beautiful instances are on 
record of departure from their customary instinct- 
prompted modes of nidification. Mr. Couch gives 
the following anecdote of a martin, whose pro- 
ceeding was certainly the result of the exercise 
of some faculty of a higher grade than mere in- 
stinct. 


** An instance is remembered, where, from some 
such cause of suspicion as to the stability of the 
edifice, a martin had recourse to the wonderful ex- 
pedient of working in a straw, as a binding beam, 
along the curve of the structure! The ends were, 
it seems, secured without difficulty ; but the efforts 
of the little builder to bend down the arch, formed 
by the rising of the middle, were in vain; for, 
whenever the pressure was removed, it persisted in 
maintaining its elasticity. The baffled bird glanced 
about, as if in contemplation of the difficulty, and 
seemed ready to receive any suggestion which 





might be offered, till, tired of watching the invaria- 
ble result of so many efforts made in vain, the 
observer walked on. Returning an hour or two 
afterwards, the little architect was observed to have 
resorted to the only plan which could be effectual ; 
he had left the ends free, which thus projected a 
litle from the mortar, and the structure was com- 
plete at last.”"—p. 216. 


In the above case of the martin, the influence 
of both instinet and reason must be recognized : by 
the one faculty the bird was prompted to build its 
nest ; by the other it was taught both the necessity 
of deviating from its usual plan of building, and 
the only method of subduing a refractory adjunct 
and rendering it subservient to the purpose for 
which it was employed. 

A similar combination of the influence of instinct 
and reason is evinced in the proceedings of the 
bird named in the following extract ; likewise from 
Mr. Couch’s volume. 


‘* The nest of the holm thrash ( Turdus viscivorus) 
is also sometimes modified according to cireum- 
stances, and evidently from a calculation of what the 
bulk and weight of the expected young ones may re- 
quire. Its usual site for building is among the firmer 
branches of a tree, with little regard to concealment ; 
where, trusting to the support afforded by those di- 
verging branches, it does not follow the example of 
its kindred species in strengthening the edifice with 
a lining of p r. On one occasion, however, an 
otherwise excellent situation ina pear-tree lay under 
the inconvenience of having too wide a space be- 
tween two out of the four surrounding props; and 
this portion of the structure was accordingly the 
only part that was strengthened by the addition of 
a firm layer of clay.’’—p. 219. 


Mr. Couch also gives two beautiful examples of 
the exercise of reason or reflection on the part of 
the water-ouzel, (Cinclus aquaticus,) a little bird, 
allied to the thrushes, which builds near rapid 
streams. We would gladly quote the passage in 
full, but it would occupy too much space. In 
both instances the bird constructed her nest near a 
road, along which there was frequent passing of 


ple. 

Among quadrupeds, instances of the exercise 
of this superior faculty, in addition to the perform- 
ance of actions from the mere instinctive prompt- 
ings of animal nature, especially among the domes- 
ticated species, so frequently occur, that no one 
can be at a loss to call to mind many cases in point. 
The cat furnishes three examples so much to the 
purpose, that we offer no apology for introducing 
them. The first is related by Dr. Whately in his 
lecture, from personal knowledge. 


** This cat lived many years in my mother’s fam- 
ily, and its feats of sagacity were witnessed by her, 
my sister, and myself. It was known, not merely 
once or twice, but habitually, to ring the parlor bell 
whenever it wished the door to be opened. Some 
alarm was excited on the first oceasion that it turned 
bell-ringer. The family had retired to rest, and in 
the middle of the night the parlor-bell was rung 
violently ; the sleepers were startled from their 
repose, and proceeded down stairs with poker and 
tongs, to interrupt, as they thought, the predatory 
movement of some burglar. But they were agree- 


ee 








ably surprised to discover that the bell had been 
rung by pussy, who frequently repeated the act 
whenever she wanted to get out of the parlor.’’— 
p- 10. 


The second example we quote from Mr. Couch’s 
‘* Tilustrations.”” He says— 


‘* There was, within my knowledge, in the house 
of my parentage, a small cupboard, in which were 
kept milk, butter, and other requisites for the tea- 
table ; and the door was confined with a lock, which, 
from age, and frequent use, could be easily made 
to open. To save trouble, the key was always 
kept in the lock, in which it revolved on a ve 
slight impulse. It was often a subject of remar 
that the door of this cupboard was found wide open, 
and the milk or butter greatly diminished, without 
any imaginable reason, and notwithstanding the 

rsuasion that the door had certainly been regu- 
arly locked ; but it was accident that led to the 
detection of the offender. On watching carefully, 
the cat was seen to seat herself on the table ; and 
by repeated patting on the side of the bow of the 
key, it was at last made to turn, when a slight pull 
on the door caused it to move on its hinges. It had 

roved a fortunate discovery for puss for a long time 
before she was taken in the fact.’”’—p. 196. 


We ourselves once knew a fine cat which was 
in the habit of lifting the latch of the back-kitchen 
door of a house in the country, and of pushing 
open the door, whenever he wished to get in from 
his rambles in the garden. Jumping up, puss 
would catch and hang by the bow of the latch with 
one paw, while with the other he would pull down 
the lever so as to raise the latch within; and this, 
perhaps, several times in the course of the day, if 
the door happened to be shut at the time ingress 
was required. 

It will be readily granted that ringing bells and 
opening doors form no part of the ordinary avoca- 
tions of feline life, however convenient such acts 
may prove to the individuals practising them. 
These actions cannot therefore be considered as 
properly coming under the denomination of imstincts, 
since they were evidently performed under the im- 
pression that certain consequences would follow the 
adoption of such expedients; the animals were 
therefore acting rationally, since in all the cases 
related they were ‘‘ acting with a view to, and for 
the sake of, some end’’ which was perceived by 
them. On the case first named, Dr. Whately 
makes the following just observations, which readily 
apply to all; the dog referred to is described as 
having performed an action equally indicative of 
the exercise of reflection. 


‘* Here are two clear cases of acts done by a cat 
and dog, which, if done by a man, would be called 
reason. Every one would admit that the actions 
were rational—not, to be sure, proceeding from a 
very high exertion of intellect ; but the dog at least 
rationally jumped into the stream at a distance 
higher up from the boat, into which he wished to 
get, because he found that the stream would thus 
carry him to it, instead of from it ; and the cat pulled 
the parlor bell, because she had observed that when 
it was rung by the family, the servant opened the 
door. It is quite clear that if such acts were done 
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by man, they would be regarded as an exercise of 
reason; and I do not know why, when performed 
by brutes, evidently by a similar mental process, as 
far as can be judged, they would not bear the same 
name. Tos i of a cat’s having an instinct to 
pull a bell, when desirous of going out at the door, 
or of an elephant’s lifting up a cannon, or beating 
down a wall, at his driver’s command, by instinct, 
would be to use words at random.’’—p. 10. 


In order therefore to determine whether a given 
act performed by an animal is the result of instinct 
or of reason, we shall, for the most part, be able 
to draw an accurate conclusion if we can learn 
whether the act in question is one habitually and 
undeviatingly performed by all the individuals of a 
species under similar circumstances, or is only in- 
duced for the express purpose of overcoming some 
obstacle, or of obtaining some end desiderated by 
the individual animal. 

Turning now to Mr. Couch’s volume, we are 
compelled to express our regret that an author, 
who is evidently a most accurate observer, and, we 
are fully aware, an industrious collector of facts 
connected with natural history, should be so in- 
competent to reason upon the facts observed. His 
book contains a great number of interesting anec- 
dotes, but strung together without method, and 
interspersed with observations which have often 
little or no bearing upon the facts they are intended 
to explain. As a sequel to Priscilla Wakefield’s 
**Instinct Displayed,’ the book is a good book 
enough, and full of pleasant reading withal, as the 
extracts already given will have shown; but as a 
work, one object of which is ‘to point out the 
path by which a better knowledge may be acquired 
of the intellectual existence”’ of animals, it is a 
complete failure. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Instinct, and the mode of 
studying it,’’ with which the volume opens, Mr. 
Couch goes into some elaborate arguments, the 
object of which would appear to be to prove that 
instinct is a faculty not enjoyed by the lower ani- 
mals in common with those of a higher organiza- 
tion. We have read this chapter with great atten- 
tion, but must confess ourselves utterly unable to 
discover at what step in the ascending scale of 
animal organization Mr. Couch would place the 
first appearance of instinct. That he does not 
recognize its existence up to a certain point is 
evident from the following passage with which the 
chapter commences. 


‘*To acquire an accurate idea of the intrinsic 
nature of the faculty termed Instinct, it will be 
requisite, first, to notice the conditions of living 
existence below it (') in the scale of nature; in 
order that, by tracing the successive manifestations 
of the increasing faculties, we may understand the 
precise station which this faculty occupies in the 
ascending scale, and the means through which its 
operations are developed.””—>p. 1. 


This ‘‘ ascending scale”’ has proved to our author 
a veritable sliding scale, and one upon which, had 
he been wise, he would never have ventured hie 
reputation. His flounderings, in the unlucky at 
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tempt to trace the progress of sensibility and organ- 
ization from monad up to man, irresistibly remind 
us of the upward flight of a certain personage 
through chaos, as described by Milton; with this 
difference, however, that the one eventually suc- 
ceeds in extricating himself, while Mr. Couch’s 
futile attempts to feel his way only make ‘“‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” He, for example, 
commences his inquiry with the study of “‘ the 
structure and functions of those creatures which 
pessess the simplest organizauon, and which are 
consequently lowest in the order of existence ;” 
and he goes on to say :-— 


** Tt cannot be affirmed of these that they have 
any actions, in the usual sense of that word; and 
their functions are the simplest results of the com- 

ition or structure of their tissue, quickened into 
independent existence by the endowment of life ; by 
which we mean that ultimate principle that to a 
living entity is what gravity is to a dead mass, but 
whose real nature has eluded the researches of the 
inquirer in both cases. ‘The whole duty of the ex- 
istence of these creatures appears to be 


‘—— to draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ;’ 


and the only faculty with which they seem to be 
endued for this purpose, is what Bichat has denom- 
inated organic sensibility, and Dr. Fletcher, irrita- 
tion.’’—p. 2. 


We omit all the author’s elaborate reasonings 
upon endosmose and the other functions of the sim- 
ple tissue composing the animals forming this first 


step, and proceed a few pages onward, where we 
find it stated that— 


** The next ascending step in the scale of exist- 
ence is, when organic sensibility, or, as it may be 
more properly termed, irritability, is added to the 
former condition.”’—p. 7. 


Turning back to p. 2, we find that “‘ the former 
condition’ here alluded to, is already stated to be 
characterized by the presence of organic sensibility 
or irritation—another name for irritability ; so that 
the second step cannot be said to have made any 
great advance upon the first, except in having re- 
ceived a double measure of the same quality. This 
looks a little like confusion of ideas; but at p. 17, 
we meet with what has the appearance of being a 
flat contradiction. There, Mr. Couch says :— 


** There are no living beings in which this faculty 
of irritability or excitability exists alone ; but there 
are families in which no other addition besides this 
is made to the principle that first came under our 
consideration.” 


Be it remembered, that animals occupying the 
first step of the ‘* ascending scale” of being, are, 
at p. 2, said to be actuated by ‘ organic sensibil- 
ity”’ or irritation alone ; that to this sensibility, in 
the second step, is added more “‘ organic sensibil- 
ity’’ or irritability, and nothing else, at p. 7; and 
now, at p. 17, we are told that “ there are no liv- 
ing beings in which this faculty of irritability or 
excitability exists alone.”” Truly, if it were Mr. 
Couch’s object to mystify his subject and his 
readers at the same time, we must confess that he 





has succeeded to admiration. The more especially 
as, at p. 172, we find the following passage, which 
completely contradicts what has been said in the 
introductory chapter in reference to the performance 
of certain conditions of animal life, by some power 
little removed from a mere mechanical action of 
the lowest organized tissues :— 


‘* Among the lowest, in point of excellency, of 
the emanations of instinct, is the sensation of hun- 
ger, and the craving for food—an impulse common 
to all sensitive creatures, whereby they are insti- 
gated to the exertion of a variety of faculties, which 
partake alike of the nature of instinct and reflec- 
tion. 

** And the mode of securing this object is in each 
race and species skilfully varied to suit the necessity 
of their case. If the proceeding be less elaborate 
in the more limited intellect, it is not the less ap- 
propriate to the nature of the creature to be sup- 
plied.”” 

That this really is universally applicable, as Mr. 
Couch observes, ‘‘ to all sensitive creatures,’’ high 
and low, is indisputable ; and the remark, we ap- 
prehend, also applies to all other instinctive actions, 
without exception. 

But, leaving this /ucid introductory chapter and 
its contradictions, we will endeavor to discover if 
there be any and what step in the scale of organ- 
ized being, where the presence of instinct, as the 
term ought to be understood, is not displayed by 
the actions of animals. In this inquiry we will 
reverse the plan pursued by Mr. Couch, and com- 
mence with animals (excluding man) usually con- 
sidered to stand highest in the scale of organization ; 
and omitting all disquisitions upon the nature and 
functions of tissues and organs, we shall confine 
ourselves to the plan of adducing a few examples 
of actions performed by certain members of each 
family in succession. 

No one will venture to deny, that either mam- 
mals or birds, the two highest sub-kingdoms of the 
vertebrata, are actuated by the faculty termed in- 
stinct, in the performance of all the important 
functions of life. Mammals, by instinct, allay 
their feelings of hunger and thirst, and continue 
their kind; and some, as the beaver, almost ap- 
proach the boundaries of reason by the skill dis- 
played in constructing a habitation. Birds instinct- 
ively provide the “‘ procreant cradle’’ for their 
expected offspring, and in many cases actually 
collect for their young certain descriptions of food 
which the parent birds are not in the habit of par- 
taking of, and which, when they have no families 
to provide for, and are catering for themselves, they 
would pass by unheeded. Passing on to reptiles, 
no more striking instance of their being actuated 
by instinct need be adduced than that of the young 
boa constrictor mentioned by Mr. Couch. This 
animal, although six feet long, and with a capacity 
of jaws and throat sufficient to allow of its swal- 
lowing a much larger prey, went through the pre- 
liminary process of crushing a pigeon in its folds 
before sucking it in. ‘‘ The interposed portion of 
this proceeding,” says Mr. Couch, ‘ appeared to 
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be entirely unnecessary, so far as concerned its 
capacity of swallowing this prey ; but if seemed to 
be instinctively unavoidable ; and the age of the 
creature was decisive to show that it could never 
have previously had an opportunity of practising it 
on any animal that by its bulk could have rendered 
so complex an operation necessary.’’ Here then 
we have a clear case of the impulse of “‘ a propen- 
sity prior to experience.”’ 

From the nature of the medium inhabited by 
fishes, it is more than probable that numerous 
manifestations of instinct among them escape our 
observation. Their migrations are, however, well 
known to be undertaken in obedience to an in- 
stinctive impulse compelling them to seek proper 
localities for the deposition of their ova. Under 
the influence of this impulse, many fishes, as the 
salmon, frequently overcome the most formidable 
obstacles ; but it has been reserved for naturalists 
of the present day to confirm a still more wonder- 
ful display of instinct in these animals, with which 
the ancients appear to have been acquainted, though 
treated as fabulous by their successors. We allude 
to the construction of a nest by certain species of 
fish for the reception of their ova, a fact which 
has been observed and verified by Mr. Couch him- 
self; the following accounts we give from his 
book. 


‘Tt is the opinion of naturalists, that however 
powerfully the feeling of love to their offspring, and 
the mixture of reason with instinet in the develop- 
ment of it, is diffused among animals of the land, 
nothing of the kind exists among fishes; and that 
the utmost extent of the care bestowed by them in 
increasing and multiplying. their kind consists, as in 
the familiar instance of the salmon, in covering over 
the spawn at the bottom of the river, in a furrow of 
the soil which itself has made ; or in depositing it 
in some situation which shall expose it to the influ- 
ences of light and air. 

‘The ancient naturalists, Oppian and Aristotle, 
were, however, of a different opinion ; and the lat- 
ter, more particularly, asserts, probably on the au- 
thority of fishermen, that some fishes are in the 
habit of forming nests, in which they deposit and 
watch over their spawn. But this supposition of 
the father of systematic Natural History has been 
slighted as without foundation, by more modern 
naturalists ; and it is only recently that a claim has 
been re-advanced in favor of this instinct in fishes. 
It is not a little extraordinary that the species for 
which this claim has been made are those with 
which we might have been most familiarly acquaint- 
ed, and our ignorance of their habits, therefore, can 
only have proceeded from inattention. 

** The first minutely-recorded observation of this 
habit is found ina little magazine, ‘ The Youth’s 
Instructor,’ for the year 1834 ; and though the wri- 
ter is clearly unacquainted with Natural ge as 
a science, his observations bear much of the char- 
acter of truth, and may be easily either corroborated 
or set aside as untrue by those who are more favor- 
ably placed for observation. ‘The prickle-fish :— 
in a large dock for shipping on the river Thames, 
thousands of these fish were bred some years ago ; 
and I have often amused myself for hours by ob- 
serving them. While multitudes have been enjoy- 
ing themselves near the shore, in the warm sun- 





shine, others have been busily engaged in makin 
their nests, if a nest it may be called. It consist 
of the very minutest pieces of straw, or sticks, the 
exact color of the ground at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, on which it was laid: so that it was next to an 
impossibility for any one to discover the nest, 
unless they saw the fish at work, or observed the 
cage. The nest is somewhat larger than a shilling, 
and has a top or cover, with a hole in the centre, 
about the size of a very small nut, in which are de- 
posited the eggs, or spawn. This opening is fre- 
quently concealed by drawing small fragments over 
it; but this is not always the case. Many times 
have I taken up the nest, and thrown the eggs to 
the multitude around, which they instantly devoured 
with the greatest voracity. These eggs are about 
the size of poppy seeds, and of a bright yellow col- 
or; but I have at times seen them almost black, 
which I suppose is an indication that they are ap- 
proaching to life. In making the nest, I observed 
that the fish used an unusual degree of force when 
conveying the material to its destination When 
the fish was about an inch from the nest, it sud- 
denly darted at the spot, and left the tiny fragment 
in its place; after which it would be engaged for 
half a minute in adjusting it. The nest, when 
taken up, did not separate, but hung together, like 
a piece of wood.’ ’’—p. 249. 


The following most interesting account of the 
nidification of fishes originally appeared as a com- 
munication to the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
from the pen of the author's son, Mr. R. Q. Couch, 
and was subsequently republished in the ‘‘ Zodlo- 
gist."’ As the author himself has verified the 
greater part of his son’s observations, their accu- 
racy may be depended on. 


‘¢* During the summers of 1842 and 1843, while 
searching for the naked mollusks of the county, I 
occasionally discovered portions of sea-weed and the 
common coralline (Corallina officinalis) hanging 
from the rocks in pear-shaped masses, variously 
intermingled with each other. On one occasion, 
having ed that the mass was very curious! 
bound together by a slender silken-looking thread, 
it was torn open, and the centre was found to be 
occupied by a mass of transparent amber-colored 
ova, each being about the tenth of an inch in diam- 
eter. Though examined on the spot with a lens, 
nothing could be discovered to indicate their char. 
acter; they were, however, kept in a basin, and 
daily supplied with sea-water, and eventually proved 
to be the young of some fish. The nest varies a 

deal in size, but rarely exceeds six inches in 
ength or four inches ia breadth ; it is pear-shaped, 
and composed of sea-weed, or the common coralline, 
as they hang suspended from the rock. They are 
brought together, without being detached from 
their places of growth, by a delicate opaque white 
shaed. This thread is highly elastic, and very 
much resembles silk both in appearance and tex- 
ture ; this is brought round the plants, and tightly 
binds them together, plant after plant, till the ova, 
which are deposited early, are completely hidden 
from view. ‘This silk-like thread is passed in all 
directions through and around the mass in a very 
complicated manner. At first the thread is semi- 
fluid, but by exposure it solidifies, and hence con- 
tracts and binds the substances forming the nest so 
closely together that it is able to withstand the vio- 
lence of the sea, and may be thrown carelessly about 
without derangement. In the centre are deposited 
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the ova, very similar to the masses of frog-spawn 
in ditches.’ 

** * Some of these nests are formed in pools, and 
are consequently always in water; others are fre- 
quently to be found between tidemarks, in situa- 
tions where they hang dry for several hours in the 
day ; but whether in the water, or liable to han 
dry, they are always watched by the adult animal. 
On one occasion I repeatedly visited one every da 
‘or three weeks, oak taverehty found it geusted, 
On several occasions I laid the eggs bare, by re- 
moving a portion of the nest, but, when this was 
discovered, great exertions were instantly made to 
re-cover them. By the mouth of the fish the ed 
of the opening were again drawn together, and o' 
portions torn from their attachments, and brought 
over the orifice, till the ova were again hid from 
view. And as great force was sometimes neces- 
sary to effect this, the fish would thrust its snout 
into the nest as far as the eyes, and then jerk back- 
wards till the object was effected. While thus en- 
gaged it would suffer itself to be taken in the hand, 
but repelled any attack made on the nest, and quit- 
ted not its post su long as I remained ; and to those 
nests that were left dry between tide-marks, the 
guardian fish always returned with the returning 
tide, nor did they quit their post to any great dis- 
tance, till again carried away by the seealing tide.’”’ 
—p. 254. 


The same gentleman states that he has observed 
another kind of nest which showed “‘ considerably 
less skill in the fabrication, but more perseverance 
and continued energy. These were formed of the 
common coralline, forced into a cavity or crevice 
of a rock: but as the coralline used in the con- 
struction of these last-described nests is sometimes 
not to be found within one or two hundred feet, it 
must be gradually gathered and brought from a 
distance ; and as the quantity is large it shows an 
intelligence and perseverance truly wonderful.’’ 

After these interesting particulars of the exis- 
tence of such a habit in a class of animals where 
least it could have been suspected to exist, it is 
almost unnecessary to adduce any further proofs 
of the presence of the particular faculty we claim 
for them, especially as Mr. Couch himself admits 
an “‘ instinctive care of their progeny in fishes.’’ 
We may, however, be permitted to mention the 
peculiar means of defence provided in the electric 
eel, and the torpedo, as well as the armature of 
spines furnished with the same object to many 
other fishes. 


‘“« The torpedo, (T. nobiliana and its congeners, ) 
conscious of being without the spines which consti- 
tute the means of defence of most of the natural 
family to which it belongs, when only just excluded 
from the egg, displays the will to exert the same 
[electric] power; and none of the creatures fur- 
nished with it are known to resort to any other. It 
is a curious circumstance, that several species of 
fishes which possess a formidable arrangement of 
spines, are yet furnished with them in such situa- 
tions, and with the points so directed, as to appear 
the least likely to be effective against an adversary ; 
and yet, when brought into operation, some sudden 
motion shows how well acquainted they are with 
the uses of which they are susceptible. This is 
well exemplified in the spines, in many instances 





curiously incurvated or notched, of sharks and ray- 
fishes; in some of which these organs are 80 
arranged as if to render them ineapyble of inflicting 
an inary’ and yet, by some peculiarity of action, 
these are formidable enemies to those who 
venture to attack them. Sticklebacks, ( Gasterostei,) 
also, and probably the Scad, (Caranz trachurus,) 
employ their spines, and even their lateral plates, in 
lacerating such of the scaly tribe as seek to injure 
them.’’—p. 73 


We have frequently observed the same means 
of defence resorted to by the fresh-water perch, 
which, lying temptingly near the surface of the 
water, as if to invite attention, will erect the 
spiny rays of its dorsal fin, and severely lacerate 
the hand of any one incautiously attempting to 
seize it. 

We now enter upon the consideration of a new 
order of beings, retaining no trace of the vertebral 
column characteristic of the four great groups we 
have just been speaking of, and which, instead of 
possessing an internal framework of bones on 
which their bodies are modelled, are cased in a 
horny or membranous suit of armor, which serves 
as the external support for their muscles, as well 
as a protection to the internal tissues and organs. 
Insects furnish some of the most striking instances 
of instinct that can be found in the whole animal 
kingdom ; though Mr. Couch somewhat unaccount- 
ably dismisses them by merely quoting a few 
descriptions of extraordinary migrations of what he 
terms ‘‘ a class of animals, in which the modes of 
proceeding, and the motives which lead to them, 
are so obscure as to preclude any attempt at 
explanation.” Many .of the proceedings and 
motives of insects are doubtless obscure ; but far 
more are so clearly expressed that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read.’? Some insects, for example, under 
the impulse of providing for that offspring which 
the parents are never to behold, after constructing 
a suitable habitation in which to deposit their eggs, 
with an admirable instinct are actually at great 
pains to furnish the larder with such food as the 
young one will stand in need of on its exclusion 
from the egg, and so placed as to be readily acces- 
sible the moment it is required. Nor is the nature 
of this food less a proof of instinct than the fact of 
its being stored up: in some cases it is of a vege- 
table nature ; in others, a living caterpillar, belong- 
ing to some other species, is seized by the parent 
insect, rendered insensible, but not killed, (which 
would defeat the object,) by a puncture from the 
sting of its captor, and conveyed to the nest 
wherein the egg is to be deposited. Every one 
has observed the caterpillar of the common cabbage 
butterfly apparently brooding upon a heap of yellow 
eggs. This affords a beautiful illustration of 
instinct on the part of a small black fly which 
deposits its eggs within the body of the living cat- 
erpillar. The young grubs, when evolved from 
the egg, feed upon the internal tissues of their vic- 
tim, instinctively avoiding, however, to attack any 
vital part, since the premature death of the cater- 
pillar would ensure their own destruction. At 















ength the time approaches for the parasites to take 
apon themselves a new condition of insect life, 
namely, that which immediately precedes their 
perfect winged condition ; at the same period, the 
caterpillar infested by them instinctively seeks out 
some spot wherein it also may pass through the 
corresponding state of inactivity, preliminary to its 
appearance as a winged denizen of the air. No 
sooner, however, has it attached itself, than the 
grubs contained in its body make their exit through 
the skin ; each spins its own little cocoon of yellow 
silk, wherein to await its final change. These 
cocoons are collected together beneath the body of 
the caterpillar, which, being now in too exhausted 
a condition to pass into the chrysalis state, speedily 
dies, while, after a short period, the parasites break 
from their cocoons and become perfect insects, in 
their turn seeking for new victims. 

Whoever has paid attention to the manners of 
insects, will be at no loss to understand many of 
their ‘‘ modes of proceeding’? or ‘‘ the motives 
which lead to them.’”’ The intention of the silken 
cord by which the caterpillar of many butterflies 
secures itself to a perpendicular wall previously to 
becoming a chrysalis, cannot be misunderstood. 
Nor can we fail to understand the intention of the 
coat of armor formed around itself of small stones, 
shells, or bits of stick, by the larva of the Phry- 
ganea ; the use of the paper manufactured by the 
wasp ; of the waxen cells and store of honey pro- 
vided by the bee ; of the covering of down stripped 
from its own body by the female of the gypsy moth, 
with which its mass of eggs is protected from the 
severity of winter; these are all equally easy of 
comprehension ; and no one at al] acquainted with 
these interesting creatures and their habits will 
venture to deny them the possession of instinct, 
nor, in some cases, of a certain amount of reason 
either. For, as Mr. Couch, in the main accu- 
rately observes, though with a slight confusion of 
terms at the outset,— 


“« The simplest instinct will vary its proceedings 
according to circumstances ; and the smallest glim- 
mering of reason will direct it to modify these pro- 
ceedings according to situation, and as they may 
best lead to the desired result. In many creatures 
of the land this variation is of common occurrence, 
and is not only directed according to a change of 
circumstances, but sometimes seems to be under no 
better influence than caprice. The daubers, a genus 
of North American wasps, to save themselves the 
labor of building a cell, have been known to make 
use of a small bottle, closing the orifice with clay ; 
and the mason bees, (Osmie,) which usually deposit 
their eggs in holes dug by themselves in walls or 
sand-banks, will embrace the opportunity of saving 
themselves labor, by employing for the same pur- 
pose the empty shell of a snail.’’—p. 258. 


The next granf group in a descending order, 
comprises the molluscous and the vermiform ani- 
mals, under the general name of mollusks. Here 
we lose both the internal bony skeleton of the 
vertebrated animals, and the external crustaceous 
covering of the Articulata, the typical members of 
the group being preéminently soft-bodied ; whence 
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the name. Among the higher orders of this group 
we find the cuttle-fish, the Argonauta or paper 
nautilus, and the pearly nautilus, each of which 
presents us with an instance of instinct acting for 
the preservation or the convenience of the animal. 

From a very early period, naturalists have been 
aware of the power exercised by the cuttle-fish, 
when in danger, of expelling a black fluid, in suf- 
ficient quantity, when mingled with the surround- 
ing water, to hide the animal from its pursuers. 
This fluid is secreted by a singular organ connected 
with the intestine ; the animal is, moreover, fur- 
nished with parrot-like jaws, put in motion by 
powerful muscles, well-developed salivary glands, 
several stomachs, and a large liver; all indicating 
not only that the instinctive feeling of hunger is 
habitually experienced, but that the means of allay- 
ing that feeling are amply provided; while the 
apparatus connected with the secretion and expul- 
sion of the inky fluid is expressly formed to enable 
an otherwise defenceless animal to exercise its 
instinctive demand for self-preservation in the man- 
ner most consistent with its mode of life and organ- 
ization. 

The interesting poetical fiction connected with 
the argonaut or paper nautilus, wherein it is repre- 
sented as sailing on the surface of the sea, its fra- 
gile shell forming the hull of its vessel, the two 
expanded membranous arms being erected and act- 
ing as sails, while the six tapering arms were used 
as oars, has, for ages, rendered that animal an 
object of interest ; and notwithstanding that these 
particulars have been proved fictitious, recent 
researches into its true history have shown the 
mollusk to be no less deserving consideration from 
its every-day actions, than from the exploded func- 
tions poetically ascribed to it. From the excessive 
thinness of the beautiful shell, to which, by the 
way, the animal has no muscular attachment, and 
its extreme fragility, it is constantly liable to frae- 
ture by being tossed about at the mercy of the 
waves. When this happens, and it is no unusual 
oceurrence, the animal instinctively repairs the 
fracture by a new deposition of shelly matter to 
the broken portion, by means of the membranous 
mantle. This circumstance, observed in a number 
of argonauts kept in confinement in an open cage 
sunk in the sea in the Bay of Messina, by Madame 
Power, removed the doubts of naturalists as to the 
animal being really the architect of its own habita- 
tion ; since the regular increase in the size of the 
shell to correspond with the growth of the animal 
was witnessed, as well as the power of repairing 
the shell when broken either intentionally or acci- 
dentally. 

The shell of the Argonauta contains but one 
spiral cavity, into which the animal can wholly 
withdraw itself. When by the growth of its body 
the animal finds its habitation too small for it, like 
other mollusks it has the power of increasing its 
dimensions by successive additions of shelly mat- 
ter to the outer edge. In an allied member of this 





family, however, the enlargement of the shell is 
effected by a much more elaborate process. Ex 
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ternally, the shell of the pearly nautilus has noth- 
ing more remarkable in its appearance than that 
of the common garden snail ; but a longitudinal 
section shows it to be internally divided into a 
number of chambers by transverse partitions of 
shelly matter, the outer chamber being the largest ; 
and this contains the body of the animal, the re- 
mainder being unoceupied. The animal maintains 
a connection with all the chambers by means of a 
membranous tube, called a siphuncle, which passes 
down through a perforation near the centre of each 
partition. When it becomes necessary to enlarge 
the shell to accommodate it to the growth of the 
animal, the latter not only adds fresh layers of 
shelly matter to the outer edge, so as to enlarge 
the chamber in which it resides, but at the same 
time constructs a new partition across the inner 
part, below its body, so as to form an additional 
chamber. So that the number of chambers in the 
shell of the pearly nautilus varies according to the 
age of the individual. 

This habit of forming chambers in the shelly 
covering of the mollusks, is not confined to the 
higher members of the family ; but is also prac- 
tised, though from a different cause, by some of 
the more simply organized individuals. In the 
case of the water-clam, (Spondylus varius,) a bi- 
valve nearly allied to the common oyster, and 
which, like the oyster, is attached by the outer 
surface of the lower valve of its shell to some ex- 
traneous body, when the animal happens to be 
developed beneath the overhanging ledge of a 
coral reef, or in a situation where, having no 
power of locomotion, it would run the risk of 
being overgrown by the coral, it resorts to the ex- 
pedient of carrying forward its dwelling-chamber 
by a series of new formations of shelly matter, 
so as always to keep its respiratory and nutrative 
apparatus on a level with the surrounding zoo- 
phytes. A longitudinal section of these shells 
exhibits sometimes as many as fourteen such cham- 
bers, separated from each other by stout and reg- 
ularly formed partitions. The common oyster, 
when, from a deficiency of food, its body has 
shrunk so as no longer to fill the interior of the 
shell, will form a new layer of nacre, and thus 
adapt the cavity to its changed condition by adding 
a chamber in the rear of its diminished body. 

In the next grand group of animated nature, 
the Radiata, we reach the lowest types of organ- 
ization, among which, if at any part of the scale 
of being, we should be most warranted in looking 
for evidences of the entire absence of animal in- 
stinct. A few examples of actions evidently per- 
formed under the impulse of that innate sensation, 
which, independently of instruction, insures both 
the preservation of the individual and the continu- 
ance of the species, will however demonstrate that 
in its proper sense, these lowly beings, equally 
with man, are subject to the promptings of in- 
stinct. 

Beginning with the order Echinodermata, or 
those radiated animals whose integument is cov- 
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the star-fishes, (Asteriade,) whose beauty and sym- 
metry, as Professor Forbes well observes, have 
‘* attracted the attention of such observers of na- 
ture as dwelt by the sea-side from a very early 
period.’ These members of the Echinodermata 
are adduced by Mr. Couch, as examples exhibiting 
the earliest manifestations of a true nervous sys- 
tem ; and these animals, he continues, ‘‘ though 
seemingly very inert, and destitute of intelligence, 
display some sagacity in the discovery and choice 
of food, as well as in the manner of seeking it ; 
and are liable to variations of habit in the differ 
ent seasons of the year.’’ At the extremity of 
each ray in the true star-fishes is a small red point, 
connected with the nervous cord of the ray, and 
protected by a circle of spines, capable of being 
expanded or closed at the will of the animal ; 
these points are believed to be organs of vision, 
which belief is strengthened by its being observed 
that the star-fishes take cognizance of food placed 
at a short distance from them. In their move- 
ments from place to place they seem to avoid ob- 
stacles lying in their path ; and from all observa- 
tion they doubtless perform various actions under 
the influence of the instinctive impulse. 

Among the Echinodermata, progression is ef- 
fected by means of suckers and spines; the star- 
fishes or Asteriade employ the former exclu- 
sively ; the sea-urchins, or Echinide, progress 
by means of the joint action of their suckers and 
spines. Professor Forbes observes, that ‘* many 
sea-urchins, such as live on hard surfaces, moor 
themselves also by means of the suckers, and 
thus adhere very firmly to the rocks,’’ and con 
tinues :— 

** There can be no doubt that in all the Echi 
noderms provided with these suckers, they serve 
not merely for progression ; the lower we descend 
in the scale of animal nature, (and equally in the 
vegetable kingdom,) the more functions do we find 
performed by one organ. But observe a living 
star-fish, or a living Holothuria, and see what ef- 
fective organs of progression these soft, flexible, 
weak-looking tubes are. I have seen an Echinus 
miliaris, a Spatangus purpureus, and an Amphi- 
dotus roseus, all walk along the bottom and up the 
sides of a dish of salt water by means of their in- 
ferior tentacula; and the first mentioned anchored 
itself by extending and bending its superior suck- 
ers, so as to reach the bottom of the dish.’’—** His- 
tory of British Starfishes,”’ p. 144. 


The passage above quoted will show by what 
means the common sea-urchin, or sea-egg, (Ech 
nus sphera,) is enabled to perform a not unusual 
feat, related by Mr. Couch, who says that this 
animal, ‘‘ though apparently destitute of every 
sense or possibility of regarding external objects 
by sight or hearing, will travel up the rods of a 
crab-pot, enter the opening, descend within, mount 
again to the bait, and select the particular one 
that pleases it best ;’’ this is almost an act of 
reason. 

Among the Crustacea, there is a family of 
crabs, named Paguride, or hermit-crabs, which, 





ered with spines or prickles, we find among them 





instead of being entirely cased in armor, as are 
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the other members of the class, have merely the 
claws enclosed in the usual calcareous envelope, 
the thorax being less firm, and the abdomen quite 
naked. Many of these crabs defend their soft 
tails by taking up their abode in empty univalve 
shells, to the interior of which they attach them- 
selves by a sucker placed at the extremity of the 
tail, and only quit their habitation when the in- 
crease in size of their own bodies renders it 
necessary to look out for a new domicile. Among 
the Radiata is a species of very simple organiza- 
tion, which resorts to a similar expedient for the 
protection of its soft body, with an additional dis- 
play of ingenuity not evinced by the crab. Pro- 
fessor Forbes thus describes the habit of this 
creature, which he has named the Shell-bearing 
Sipunculus (Sipunculus Bernhardus) :— 

“ The species [of the genus Sipunculus] bury in 
sand, or in the crevices of rocks, or, as is the cus- 
tom of the curious animal before us, adopt the 
shells of dead univalve Testacea for a house and 
home, after the manner of the hermit-crab. The 
Sipunculus would appear, however, to be of a 
Jess changeable disposition of mind and body than 
its crustacean analogue, and when once securely 
housed in a shell, to make that its permanent 
habitation. Whether the egg is originally de- 

ited in the future habitation of the animal, 

y some wonderful instinct, or is only developed 

when lodged by the waters in such a locality, or 
whether the parent Sipunculus bequeathes the 
chosen lodging of its caudal termination to its 
eldest born, and so on from generation to genera- 
tion, a veritable entailed property, we know not at 
present ; but the inquiry is a most interesting one, 
and well worth the attention of the experimental 
zoologist. The Sipunculus is not, however, con- 
tent with the habitation built for it by its molluscan 
predecessor ; it exercises its own architectural inge- 
nuity, and secures the entrance of its shell by a 
plaster-work of sand, leaving a round hole in the 
centre sufficiently large to admit of the protrusion 
of its trunk, which it sends out to a great length, 
and moves about in all directions with great facili- 
ty.”’"—** British Star-fishes,’’ p. 252. 

Professor Forbes figures one of these animals, 
which had taken up its quarters in an empty per- 
iwinkle-shell. Nothing, we think, can more 
clearly demonstrate the presence of an instinctive 
impulse towards self-preservation in this lowly 
animal than the proceedings above detailed. Al- 
low that the Pagurus is impelled by instinct to 
choose an empty shell for the protection of its 
tender abdomen, and the same motive must be 
granted to actuate the Sipunculus in performing 
a similar action for a like purpose. Nor in either 
case can we see any other motive than that which 
directs the beaver in the construction of the hab- 
itation which is to serve as a shelter for himself 
and his progeny. 

The labors of the coral-polypes afford very strik- 
ing examples of the exercise of instinct, while they 
exhibit the wonderful results of the combined efforts 
of numerous minute animals, which, individually, 
are comparatively powerless, and their organiza- 
tion very simple. In the formation of the im- 
mense coral reefs and islands, the natural instinct 
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of these little animals leads them to build with 
the greatest rapidity to the windward, or most 
exposed side of their edifice, leaving the side least 
exposed to the action of the waves to be last 
completed. Their labors are also instinctively 
confined to low-water-mark, below which they do 
not build. Mr. Darwin has recorded in his journal 
much valuable information respecting the little ar- 
chitects and their wonderful structures. 

Even among the Infusoria, the thoughtful ob- 
server must recognize the influence of instinct 
when he views their varied movements and the 
elaborate apparatus with which many of these 
minute creatures are provided for the purpose of 
securing their food. In the words of Dr. Man- 
tell,— 

‘* No organs of progressive motion, similar to 
those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are observable in 
these beings; yet they traverse the water with 
rapidity, without the aid of limbs or fins; and 
though many species are destitute of eyes, yet all 
possess an accurate perception of the presence of 
other bodies, and pursue and capture their prey 
with unerring purpose.”’ 


As has already been explained in this Review,* 
these various motions are performed by means of 
minute hair-like filaments, termed cilia, which 
cover and fringe the bodies of the Infusoria ; and 
we quote an accurate and spirited description of 
their movements from Dr. Carpenter's ‘ Zodlogy.”’ 


‘‘These movements are extremely various in 
their character in different species; and when a 
number of dissimilar forms are assembled in one 
drop of water, the spectacle is most entertaining. 
Some propel themselves directly forwards, with a 
velocity which appears (when thus highly magni- 
fied) like that of an arrow, so that the eye can 
searcely follow their movement ; whilst others drag 
their bodies slowly along, like the leech. Some 
make a fixed point of some portion of the body, 
and revolve around it with great rapidity ; whilst 
others scarcely present any appearance of animal 
motion. Some move forwards by an uniform series 
of gentle undulations or vibrations; whilst others 
seem to perform consecutive leaps, of no small ex- 
tent compared with the size of their bodies. In 
short, there is no kind of movement which is not 
practised by these animalcules. They have evi- 
dently the power of steering clear of obstacles in 
their course, and of avoiding each other when 
swimming in close proximity. By what kind of 
sensibility the wonderful precision and ora of 
their movements is guided, is yet very doubtful.” 


The mode in which these cilia subserve the pur- 
pose of procuring food may best be understood by 
studying the habits of the common wheel animal- 
cule, (Rotifer vulgaris,) which, from its activity, 
and the variety of its movements, is one of the 
most interesting of microscopic objects. This spe- 
cies, at its anterior extremity, is furnished with 
two sets of cilia, disposed in circles, forming what 
are termed the wheels ; these are capable of being 
folded up and retracted within the body of the crea- 
ture. When desirous of procuring food, the Roti- 
fer fixes itself by the extremity of its telescope- 


*No. 90, October, 1846. 


“The Microscope and its 
Revelations.” 
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like tail, and protrudes the cilia from the opposite 
extremity ; by the vibration of the cilia, which is 
continued or suspended at the will of the animal, 
the appearance of a perfect rotation is produced, 
which has the effect of creating rapid currents in 
the surrounding fluid. A sort of whirlpool is 
caused by each wheel, and this brings towards the 
mouth mmute animalcules and other bodies float- 
ing in its neighborhood, many of which are drawn 
into the gullet, while others are rejected and car- 
ried off by a return current. This proceeding has 
been likened by Spallanzani to that of a whale, 
which, having driven a shoal of herrings into a 
bay, by repeated blows of his tail, produces a whirl- 
pool of considerable extent and rapidity of motion, 
whereby the herrings are projected into the mouth 
of their pursuer. If this proceeding on the part 
of the whale be the result of instinct, so must it 
also be considered when practised by the animal- 
cule; the object being the same, and the means 
resorted to for securing it similar. 

It would seem that both this beautiful creature 
and its near ally, Hydatina senta, together with 
some at least of the polypes, enjoy a considerable 
power of selection in regard to their food. A 
species of the latter family, Bowerbankia densa, 
about half an inch in length when fully expanded, 
is so transparent, that the whole of its structure 
and the actions of its organs may be seen through 
its integuments. Like the two Infusoria, the polyp 
attaches itself by its lower extremity, and protrudes 
its tentacula, which, like the cilia of the former, 
are ranged round its mouth, and seem to be com- 
pletely under the control of the individual ; these, 
when put in motion, produce a current of water, 
which brings the various substances floating in it 
to the entrance of the mouth. As in the Infusoria, 
some of these matters are received into the gizzard, 
while others are rejected ; the gizzard, as in them, 
is furnished with teeth, which triturate the food 
before it passes into the stomach ; all these actions 
present a curious analogy between animals belong- 
ing to two classes of different degrees of organiza- 
tion; and it is probable, that but for the extreme 
minuteness of many of the other Infusoria, numer- 
ous other actions would be observed, which in 
combination with those already recorded, would 
remove all doubt as to their being as certainly under 
the influence of instinct as animals of a much higher 
grade. 

The lowest position in the scale of animated 
beings seems to be occupied by organisms which 
many naturalists have been rather inclined to piace 
with plants ; amongst these, the most conspicuous 
are the sponges and their allies. When studied 
in a living state, a constant and rapid circulation 
of water through their tissue is almost the only 
action by which the existence of life in these sim- 
ple beings is manifested. The water enters by 
the smaller orifices, traverses the smaller cavities 
of the spongy structure, and is eventually expelled 
by the larger orifices or vents. ‘‘ This stream,”’ 
says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘is made apparent by the 
movement of the minute particles contained in it, 
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and by the disturbance of those which may be 
floating in the surrounding fluid ;’’ and he con- 
tinues :—*‘ It is impossible to assign a cause for 
this movement; no cilia have been discovered in 
any part of the adult animal; and the tissues are 
altogether possessed of so little contractility, that 
it is difficult to suppose the fluid propelled through 
the tubes by any mechanical influence on their 
part.”” As this circulation of fluid ceases when 
the sponge is dead, we are inclined to view it as 
the instinctive means, the blind impulse, whereby 
the nutrition and growth of the organism are in- 
sured. From the water thus continually passing 
through its tissue, the sponge secretes its own 
peculiar organic texture, as well as the spicula of 
earthy matter, as carbonate of lime and silex, dis- 
posed among its tissues. But the passage of the 
water is of quite a different character from the 
ascent and descent of the sap in plants; since, in 
the jatter, the fluid absorbed by the spongioles of 
the roots becomes gradually elaborated by the 
vital action of the plant into the various substances 
requisite for its nutrition and increase, all that 
escapes passing off by perspiration from the leaves ; 
while the sponge would appear merely to select 
certain substances from the water in its passage, 
the greater portion being rejected, and expelled by 
the large orifices; the action being somewhat 
analogous to the entering and returning currents in 
the Infusoria, with this difference, that in the latter 
the cilia are obviously the motive organs. 

Other organisms of a still more doubtful deserip- 
tion than the sponges are placed in this division of 
the animal kingdom by some naturalists, though it 
seems now to be the prevalent disposition to con- 
sider them as of vegetable nature. Such are many 
of those beings long known as Confervas, and other 
plants of a very low organization. The chemical 
constituents of these, the lowest members of the 
two kingdoms, afe so nearly the same, that it is 
only by the detection of a small quantity of starch 
in some of them that they can be recognized as 
plants; and even among these, the action of one 
of the most powerful animal instincts has been ob- 
served; for in several of those now looked upon 
as plants, a kind of conjugation has been witnessed, 
leading to the production of a new individual, by 
which the race is continued; and animal motions 
are by no means of unfrequent occurrence. So 
that, even in these doubtful beings, instinct evi- 
dently holds its sway, directing them to the attain- 
ment of certain ends absolutely necessary to their 
well-being. 

In conclusion, we would briefly state our con- 
viction, founded upon observation of the infinitely 
varied habits of animals, that every integral portion 
of the animal kingdom, from the highest to the 
lowest, has, according to its requirements, been 
furnished by its beneficent Creator with such a 
measure of an innate impulsive power as is suffi- 
cient to ensure the due performance of such actions 
as are necessary for the preservation of its own 
individual existence and the continuance of its kind. 
That these instincts, strictly so called—these im- 














pulses wholly unconnected with anything rational 
in the agent—are more and more curiously devel- 
oped the lower we go in the animal creation. That 
in addition to what we strictly term instinct, ani- 
mals are endowed with so much of a still higher 
faculty termed reason, as will direct them so to 
modify their instinctive impulses as to adapt their 
ordinary habits and actions to extraordinary cireum- 
stances. And as a general summary, we may 
adopt the words of the archbishop :— 


“To sum up, then, what has been hitherto said. 
It appears that there are certain kinds of intellectual 
power—of what, in man, at least, is always called 
reason—common, to a certain extent, to man with 
the higher brutes. And again, that there are cer- 
tain powers wholly confined to man—especially all 
those concerned in what is properly called reasoning 
—all employment of language as an instrument of 
thought ; and it appears that instinct, again, is to a 
certain extent common to man with brutes, though 
far less in amount, and less perfect in man; and 
more and more developed in other animals the lower 
we descend in the scale. 

‘* An instinct is, as has been said before, a blind 
tendency to some mode of action, independent of 
any consideration on the part of the agent of the end 
to which the action leads. Hunger and thirst are 
no less an instinct in the adult than the desire of the 
new-born babe to suck, although it has no idea that 
milk is in the breast, or that it is nutritious. When, 
on the other hand, a man builds a house in order to 
have shelter from the weather, and a comfortable 
place to pursue his trade, or reside in, the act is not 
called instinct ; while that term does apply to birds 
building a nest; because man has not any blind 
desire to build the house. The rudest savage al- 
ways contemplates, in forming the hut, the very 
object of providing a safeguard against the weather, 
and perhaps against wild beasts and other enemies. 
But, supposing man had the instinct of the bird ; 
supposing a man who had never seen a house, or 
thought of protecting himself, had a tendency to 
construct something analogous to a nest; or, again, 
supposing a bird was so endowed with reason as to 
build a nest with a view to lay eggs therein, and sit 
on them, with a design and in order to perpetuate 
its species; in the former case, man would be a 
builder from instinct; and in the latter, the bird 
would be a builder from reason.’’—p. 20. 





From the Westminster Review. 
1. The Granaries of Great Britain; or, Perpetual 
Preservation of Food. 
2. Eyualizing prices and diminishing risk to Food 
Manufacturers and Food Dealers. 

Cuartes Lame records that roast pig was a 
Chinese discovery, accidentally made by the burn- 
ing down of a house, and that for many years it 
was deemed essential to burn down houses in order 
to attain that delicate edible, being in fact not 
roast pig, but burnt-house pig. Even thus do we 
in England talk of ‘‘ mummy wheat’’ 3,000 years 
old, and yet capable of germination. We have 
not yet asked ourselves the question whether the 
“‘mummy”’’ be essential, or whether the wheat 
might not be preserved 3,000 years without the 
** mummy.” 

The painful realities of Irish famine, and the 
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reaction more or less severe throughout Europe, 
has resulted in a conviction that the world, during 
the whole period, actually possessed a sufficient 
supply of food, and that a deficient means of dis- 
tribution, together with a panic, peculiar to a state 
of ignorance, but which would not exist in a state 
of enlightenment, was the chief cause of the 
misery, excitement, mad speculation, and wide- 
spread ruin to individuals that have ensued. 

The question arising is—must this irregularity 
and misery be a constant condition of humanity! 
Is it an ordinance of Providence, or an ignorance 
that can be removed by attaining higher steps in 
mental and physical progresst Must we read the 
Scripture phrase ‘‘ The poor shal] never cease from 
out of the land” as a denunciation of constantly 
recurring famine, or simply as an assertion of the 
physical and mental inequality of mankind, and an 
injunction on human power to protect human pov- 
erty’ We hold to the latter! We cling to the 
belief that human misery is synonymous with 
human ignorance, and that the Being who has 
planted reason within us, gave us that reason to 
enable us to develop every branch of knowledge, 
and remove from us these conditions, which are 
positive evils to civilized humanity, but salutary 
laws where mere instincts are the incentives to 
action. 

In common with the lower animals, the first 
want of mankind is food. Savage man, like the 
wild beasts, consumes natural or spontaneous food. 
Civilized man is supported on artificial food, in the 
production, of which skill and labor have been 
applied. Wild animals, and wild fruits and roots 
supply wild men thinly scattered over a wilder- 
ness. Cultivated animals and cultivated plants 
furnish food for the cultivated men ; and thus pop- 
ulation thickens and arts advance, and it would be 
a very fair standard to measure the civilization of 
nations by the quantity and varieties of their artifi- 
cial food. 

In the wild state, all animal nature of the car- 
nivorous kind is supported by prey, and the human 
hunter exists by the same law. Life is supported 
by the destruction of life. Even when we have 
cultivated our animal food, by changing the argali 
into a sheep, the bison into an ox, the savage boar 
into a tame hog, and many other similar processes, 
we only make a variation without altering the con- 
dition of the law of prey. We increase the quan- 
tity, bat frequently also deteriorate the quality. 
No artificial animal food can compare with the wild 
venison of the wild thymy heath as a healthy 
nutriment, in producing, or rather in maintaining, 
a sound body for a sound mind. The perception 
of this truth will continue to gain ground and pro- 
duce a change in the mode of training animals for 
food, till the time shall come when the law o¢ 
prey will disappear before the law of huma: 
reason. 

Let us not be understood as advocating the 
bigotry of ‘* vegetable diet’’ as an universal food. 
The varieties of temperament in human beings are 








countless, and so should be the qualities of their 
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food. It is the province of chemistry to solve the 
great question of the abolition of the law of prey, 
and till that be done, we must be content to follow 
the nature of the lower animals, obeying our nat- 
ural instincts, subject to many of the evils engen- 
dered by half progress. tis a certain thing, that 
what we call civilization, 7. e. half progress, has 
engendered amongst human beings many disorders 
unknown in a state of nature. So, also, has it 
done in the case of the lower animals bred by 
human beings for food; and it is impossible to 
doubt that the flesh of those animals, deposited in 
human stomachs, must react in various modes 
mischievously. 


** Like follows like throughout this mortal span ; 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began.”’ 


The practice of hunting wild animals for food 
engenders a disregard of animal life, which gradu- 
ally extends to fellow human beings. All history 
will bear testimony to the fact, that hunters are 
men of violence, from Esau, who frightened Jacob, 
down to Grantley Berkeley, who “ punches the 
heads”’ of peasants. It was our fortune—good or 
had—to sojourn for a long period in sunny climes, 
amongst human tribes, half pastoral half predatory, 
who lived on horseback, whose sole food was the 
flesh of recently slain animals and their drink 
brackish water, their couch the grassy plain, and 
their roof the blue heaven. Lean, wiry, and lithe 
of body, with cat-like, half-sleepy eyes, and long 
black horse-looking hair, these people possessed 
the attributes of tigers, and they passed*their time 
half in sloth, and half in ferocity. Often witness- 
ing, and sometimes compelled to join in the eating 
of half-roasted flesh, torn from an animal just slain, 
and the mass still quivering, we have learned how, 
by slight degrees, refinement departs, and the mind 
becomes callous to horrors and bloodshed. The 
slightest word of provocation, and drawn knives to 
gratify revenge, the dried blood of the animal on 
the blade mingling with the red torrent flowing 
from human veins, was a common occurrence. 
To dress wounds was an almost daily task, and at 
last a drudgery, from which even compassion 
shrunk. The gradual callousness of the natives 
of more civilized climes was remarkable. Wounds 
became a matter for mirth. On one occasion, 
encamped rudely, awaiting the attack of some hos- 
tile tribes, with bristling spears and prepared rifles, 
a native of Scotland, a mechanic of ordinary decent 
habits, tolerably educated, and possessing some five 
thousand pounds capital, entered into conversation 
with us—calculating the strategy of their position, 
and the number that would be slain, all in the 
cool, quiet, guttural Saxon dialect, denominated 
Lowland Scotch. And, gliding from one subject 
to another, as easily as if discussing a chapter of 
Adam Smith, he thus went on. ‘* Wall, noo, 
awm thinkin’ that we ‘ve tried maist kinds o’ flesh 
meat—bull and quey and cauf, and horse, and 
mule, and lion and deer, and ostrich and arma- 
dillo, and bees-catcher and your common swine— 
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so when the fight is over I should like to cut 
steaks from one of those brown deevils of Ingeuns 
yonder to try what he eats like.’’ 

We looked at the speaker, thinking he jested, 
but it was no jest. It was simply a man of aver- 
age intellect, and very coarse nerves, who stood 
before us—one who by force of habit might have 
obeyed moral laws, but too coldly practical ever to 
discover them for himself. He was merely going 
a little beyond the practices of his wild companions. 
They, albeit Christians, were in the habit of skin- 
ning their human foes to make horse-trappings of 
their hides; Ae, from curiosity, was desirous to 
taste their flesh. Possibly he might have called 
himself a Christian also. We did not ask him his 
descent, but it struck us that after all, the story of 
Sawney Beane* might be no fable. Such a man, 
placed in a position where the only food was hu- 
man flesh, would have made his experiment a habit, 
and would have enjoyed his cannibal meals with 
as much relish 2s a chief of the Feejee Islands. 

Our civilized habits, in slaughtering animals for 
our food, are akin to savage nature. We should 
regard with distaste the man who could voluntarily 
kill and eat his own dog, or his cosset lamb, or 
turtle dove. This difficulty is got rid of by selling 
the lamb and dove to another—exchanging lambs 
and doves, precisely as Feejee mothers are said to 
exchange their children in time of scarcity, in order 
not to devour their own. All this is merely cheat- 
ing the conscience ; palliating the evil, not trying 
to remove the cause of it. 

If we examine the question logically, it runs 
thus: A large portion of the people living in a 
state of civilization require food of a highly stim- 
ulating kind. Our limited progress in chemistry 
forbids our finding this food otherwise than in animal 
flesh. But with refined habits the great mass of 
the community has acquired a horror at the thought 
of butchering animals. A Whitechapel kennel or 
Whitechapel cellar, the rows of butchers’ shops, 
are all objects passed by and spoken of with dis- 
gust. A practical butcher we regard as a Helot. 
Why is thist Only because the habit of shedding 
blood has a tendency to brutalize. If this be so, 
what right have we to set others to do that which 
is disgusting to ourselves! Or is it a right thing 
to doom certain human beings to eternal brutality ' 
There are jungle deserts in some parts of India 
through which foot postmen carry the letter-bags. 
Occasionally postman after postman disappears in 


* Sawney Beane, as the tradition goes, was a Scottish 
outlaw, who had committed so many robberies and mur- 
ders that a la ice was set on his head, and conceal- 
ment heeame diffteult. In his emerge , he discovered 
a large cavern on the coast only accessible at low water. 
Here he took shelter with a congenial wife ; and to de- 
stroy the evidences of murder, he used to carry the hodies 
of his victims to his cavern, and ate them as butchers’ 
meat, both fresh and salted. On such food, he “ raised” 
a stock of children, and lived respectably after his own 
moral standard. But though the water “ on the salt sea’s 
marge” could obliterate his footsteps’ traces, it was not so 
with the smoke of his hideous kitchen on the blue heaven. 
He was tracked at last, and his race extinguished, with- 
out any experiment as to the possibility of eradicating 
the cannibal habits of the children. 
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succession. Search is made, and their remains, 
with the letters, are found in the tiger’s den. This 
is thought horrible, and the tiger is shuddered at 
as something fiendlike. Yet how, in truth, does 
this differ from the cellar of a butcher, strewed 
with the carcasses of sheep and oxen? Could the 
tiger reason, he might complain of the injustice 
that holds him up to odium for keeping dead men’s 
bodies in his cellar as food, while men in their 
cellars keep the dead bodies of sheep for the same 


object. 
Can we alter thist Can we abolish the law of 
prey! Let our chemists fairly try the experiment. 


Liebig has shown that certain chemical ingredients, 
in certain proportions, must be taken into our 
bodies at intervals, in order to supply heat, and 
the waste of our bodies. Sugar, butter, and sim- 
ilar substances supply the former ; blood and flesh 
containing nitrogen supply the latter. To procure 
these substances we manure the ground with their 
constituent materials. On the ground so manured 
we grow plants. On these plants we feed sheep 
and cattle. These sheep and cattle we cause to 
be slaughtered, and then bury them in our stomachs. 
The problem then first is, how to dispense with 
part of these processes'—to concentrate in the 
vegetables a sufficient amount of the chemical in- 
gredients constituting flesh and fat, so as to pass 
them at once into the human stomach, without go- 
ing through the animal form! To produce animal- 
ized vegetables is the problem. Nor can this be 
deemed very difficult, if we divest our thoughts of 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, potatoes, ‘and similar 
coarse watery vegetables, and reflect that there are 
also olives, nuts, and other oily vegetables, and 
that there are mushrooms—which seem to form 
the link between animal and vegetable substances. 
Our culinary vegetables, in their existing state, are 
not natural productions, but results of art, which 
art may be enhanced by chemistry and horticultural 
skill, till it will be possible to produce a vegetable 
combining the qualities of the olive and the mush- 
room. When this shall be accomplished it may 
be possible to dispense with animal food, and the 
law of reason shall triumph in the extinction of 
the law of prey, by the progress of art, which is 
but another name for man’s developed nature. 
Whether our chemists will ultimately succeed 
in preparing nourishing and stimulating food wholly 
from inorganie matter, is another problem. When 
the mysteries of flavors and aromas shall be un- 
folded to us, those subtle influences which appear 
to constitute the principle of nutrition, it is prob- 
able that we shall attain this end. There appears 
to be no chemical difference between the odor of 
coal tar and attar of roses, more than between 
charcoal and diamond ; yet in their action on our 
senses they are wholly distinct. It was once our 
lot to live for a time on the flesh of cattle driven 
with a caravan during a long journey. The flesh 
of these animals, though not lean, was devoid of 
all flavor. It was tasteless as chopped hay. The 
people called it ‘‘ tired meat.’’ It did not nourish : 


the ozmazone, or animal spirit, or electricity, or | in price are greatest in proportion to the difficulty 








whatever constituted the flavoring matter, was 
wanting. The same thing takes place with cooked 
meat which is several days old, though not putrid. 
If we can once discover the principle of the aromas, 
so to prepare them artificially, the arrangement of 
the solid bases of human food will probably not in- 
volve any great difficulty. There is no more of a 
miracle in this, than in the common experiment of 
preparing sugar from old rags or sawdust. 

These are speculations at which probaby exist- 
ing practical men will smile, till future more prac- 
tical men shall realize them; and meanwhile the 
question remains how most efficiently to apply our 
existing food, in the animal and vegetable forms, 
so as always to have a surplus on hand in readiness 
for emergencies—how, in short, to enable the 
speculator to store up food as well as other com- 
modities, without risk of destruction! If a mer- 
chant buy a shipload of pipes of wine or brandy, 
he can deposit them in the London docks, and 
they become a property, on which, if he produces 
the certificate or dock warrant, he can raise by 
mortgage within ten per cent. of the total value. 
But if he buy a shipload of wheat, or other grain, 
and deposit it in a granary, he can raise no money 
at all on it, because it is fluctuating in value ; and, 
moreover, ‘‘ there be land rats and water rats,”’ 
and mice, and thieves, and weevils, and germina- 
tion, and decomposition, and expenses of turning 
over and measuring. In short, while the pipes of 
wine remain a fixed quantity, the grain is a con- 
stantly decreasing quantity. It goes into the gran- 
ary corn, ayd comes out rotten bran. It has often 
occurred to us that the term ‘‘ animalized biscuit,”’ 
may have been originally suggested by some wag- 
gish miller, who after doing his utmost to winnow 
away the weevil, finding the majority of the little 
black vermin too snugly ensconced each in his bar- 
ley or wheat corn, fairly ground them up in de- 
spair, and, to account for the strange flavor, gave 
them a name indicating to willing believers the 
pleasant calves’ foot association of gelatine. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the lieges of Great 
Britain may fairly claim the creature weevil as 
constituting part of the food of man. Weevils eat 
wheat, and working men eat weevils; buying 
bread of ‘* small profits and quick returns.”” Wee- 
vil may be good or may be bad, as food of men, 
but assuredly it must be expensive food, inasmuch 
as its maintenance while getting up flesh is costly 
—in farmer phrase, weevil ‘eats more than his 
head is worth.”’ 

With regard to animal food a similar difficulty 
prevails; it is limited in its term of durability. 
It is not fit for food while fresh, i. e. tough, and 
after it has become tender small is the interval 
between that and putridity; and, therefore, the 
public must pay a high price to compensate the 
dealer for his risk; unless the primitive practice 
be resorted to of making contract by sound of bell, 
to ensure the sale of the whole previous to killing. 

In all articles of periodical produce, and espe- 
cially in food, it will be found that the fluctuations 
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of preservation. The mass of mankind are con- 
servative, and indisposed to take risks. The spec- 
ulative few must be paid in proportion to their 
risks. During a personal residence in Spanish 
America we observed that the usual price of 
wheat in harvest time was half-a-dollar the fanega ; 
but mid-time between harvests it usually rose to a 
whole dollar. A rainy season occurred and pro- 
duced blight, and the maximum price was three 
dollars. Scarcity and ignorance induced the pres- 
ervation of the worst wheat fur sowing, and the 
following year the price rose to twenty dollars. 
Flour in barrels then first became an import from 
the United States into the granary of the Pacific. 
To the want of efficient granaries was this evil 
mainly owing, and as in Ireland, the people resorted 
to sea-weed in their extremity. 

The preservation of food has at most periods 
been an object; but the usual processes of man 
have been, for the 1nost part, little in advance of 
the squirrels and other animals; less than those 
of the bees, which have an instinctive perception 
of the true principle, viz., the exclusion of air, 
which they accomplish by hermetically sealing up 
their honey-cells. In some cases this principle is 
aimed at, but in a clumsy way. Preserved pro- 
visions, as meat, fish, soup, and milk, are en- 
closed in hermetically sealed tin cases, and ren- 
dered durable for years. The air in these cases is 
excluded by the agency of heat and a partial cook- 
ing. The expense of these methods prevents 
their being more than a luxury. Potted meats are 
prepared with antiseptics, and the air is excluded 
by a covering of melted fat. Green fruits and 
vegetables are enclosed in sealed bottles, from 
which the air has been driven out partially by heat. 
Meats, antiseptically treated, are also preserved 
from the air by enclosing in a bladder or gut, in 
the form of sausages. Salted meat in brine is 
preserved partly antiseptically by the salt, and 
partly by immersion in the liquid brine. Smoked 
meats are preserved, partly antiseptically by the 
empyreumatic acid, and partly by the watery par- 
ticles being driven off by the heat, so that the meat 
becomes a kind of glue, and the air is excluded. 
Dry cakes of glue may be preserved any length of 
time ; but if they be moistened to admit the air, 
they soon putrefy. The charqui or jerked beef 
of Southern America is made into a glue by the 
heat of the sun, and thus assumes the character 
of cheese ; decomposing by mites in the same man- 
ner. Dried flesh of this kind, mixed with butter 
or fat, is the pemican of North West America, 
from which air is thus exeluded. Egyptian mum- 
mies have the air excluded by bandages. 

There are various modes in which grain is pre- 
served, some intentional, some accidental. What 
are called brewers’ grains, or spent malt, the cow- 
keepers in the neighborhood of London seek to 
preserve by covering them over in pits. The air 
is not excluded, and therefore the method is inef- 
ficient. What is called mummy wheat has been 
preserved by the effectual exclusion of the air. In 
Spain, wheat is preserved in what are called silos, 
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i. e. underground pits of peculiar soil, covered in 
with earth. Wheat thus treated lasts many years. 
The French armies were accustomed to hant for 
these deposits for subsistence. A flat stone usu- 
ally covered the opening; and on its removal a 
quantity of deleterious gas generally rushed out, 
sometimes killing the opener with asphyxia. In 
Canada West, hunters and Indians make deposits 
of corn and other things in artificial caverns called 
caches, chosen in dry spots, and covered over. In 
some of the internal parts of Spanish America, the 
common granary is the skin of an ox taken off 
entire, and the legs and neck being tied round, it 
is filled with tightly-rammed earth through a hole 
in the back, while suspended between posts. 
When dried to a state of parchment, the earth is 
taken out, and the bloated bag, resembling a huge 
hippopotamus, is filled with grain, which is thus 
kept air and vermin proof. 

Three conditions are essential to the process of 
putrefaction ; viz., heat, moisture, and still air. 
With wind, moisture is carried off; with cold, the 
decomposing process is checked, as may be seen 
by the carcasses of animals that lie through the 
winter in snowy mountains, and dry up to glue. 
Without air, everything is locked up and remains 
in statu quo; as reptiles have been buried for ages 
in blocks of stone or ancient trees, and then resumed 
their vital functions, unchanged by time. 

In direct opposition to these principles are the 
granaries of Great Britain and other countries con- 
structed. Their site is generally the bank of a 
river, or the’ sea-side. They are built of many 
floors, at a vast expense. They are provided with 
many windows, each floor being the height of a 
man, yet not permitting more than twelve to fifteen 
inches depth of grain on each floor for fear of 
heating, unless in the case of very old samples. 
Men are continually employed to turn the grain 
over, to ventilate it, and clear out the vermin; and 
the weevil is naturalized in every crevice, as surely 
as bugs in neglected London beds, or cockroaches 
in West Indian sugar ships. It is the admission 
of air that permits this evil, that promotes germi- 
nation, that permits the existence of rats and mice. 
In the exclusion of air is to be found the remedy. 

The practicalization of this is neither diffieult nor 
costly ; on the contrary, close granaries might be 
constructed at far less proportional cost than the 
existing kind. They might be made under ground 
as well as above ground, in many cases better 
They might be constructed of cast iron, like gas- 
ometer tanks; or of brick and cement; or of brick 
and asphalte, like underground water-tanks. It is 
only required that they should be air-tight, and 
consequently water-tight. A single man-hole at 
the top, similar to a steam boiler, is all the open- 
ing required, with an air-tight cover. The air- 
pump has long ceased to be a philosophic toy, and 
has taken its place in the arts as a manufacturer’s 
tool ; and no difficulty would exist as to that por- 
tion of the mechanism. Now, if we suppose a 
large cast-iron or brick cylinder sunk in the earth, 
the bottom being conical, and the top domed over ; 
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an air-pump adjusted for exhausting the air, and 
an Archimedean screw-pump to discharge the 
grain, we have the whole apparatus complete. If 
we provide for wet grain, a water-pump may be 
added, as to a leaky ship. Suppose, now, a cargo 
of grain, partly germinating, and containing rats, 
mice, and weevils, to be shot into this reservoir, 
the cover put on and luted, and the air-pump at 
work, the germination would instantly cease, and 
the animal functions would be suspended. If it be 
objected that they would revive with the admission 
of the air, we answer, that the air need not be 
admitted, save to empty the reservoir. If it be 
contended that the reservoir may be leaky, we 
answer, 80 Inay a ship; and if so, the air-pump 
must be set to work just as is the case with a 
water-pump in a leaky ship. 

The cost of an underground reservoir would 
possibly be more than one above ground, but it 
has the advantage of occupying space of other- 
wise little value. One obvious cheapness of this 
improved granary over those now existing is, that 


that the whole cubic contents may be filled, where- | 


as, in the existing mode, not above one fourth of the 
cubic contents can be rendered available. But many 
existing structures might be rendered eligible. For 
example : the railway arches of the Eastern Coun- 
ties, the Blackwall, and the Greenwich. In such 
eases the grain would be discharged into them 
from wagons on the line, in the mode used with 
coals. Reservoirs might be erected in farm yards, 
and the grain threshed out and carried from the 
harvest field direct, with the absolute certainty of 
preserving it any length of time that might be 
desired. Or, inasmuch as it is a certain thing 
that all farms must ultimately communicate with 
railways, by means of cheap horse-trains, or steam 
sidings, in order to work to profit, it would be 
desirable that the granary should be erected at 
some central railway station, where a steam mill, 
would do the work of exhausting the air, dis 
charging the grain by Archimedean screw when 
required, and grinding it into meal. 

No better purpose could be found to which to 
apply the atmospheric engines and stations of the 
Croydon Railway with their existing air-pumps. 
Communicating with all the southern wheat- 
growing counties of England, and also with the 
Thames, no spot could be more eligible as a 
central depét. In connection with these arrange- 
ments it would be desirable to minimize the cost 
of transit in every possible way. 

The same arrangements that are good on land 
are also good at sea Many cargoes of wheat 
have been abandoned owing to heat and germina- 
tion on their passage. Rats, mice, and weevils, 
also, are very destructive. If the vessel were 
built with metal-lined air-tight compartments, the 
air might be exhausted by pump; occasionally 
trying the pump to insure against leakage ; and 
thus even new, undried grain, might be carried 
and delivered across the sea undamaged. Collat- 
eral advantages would also be gained ; the vessel 





partments, and also more buoyant. And the same 
arrangements would be equally available fur vari- 
ous kinds of goods subject to damage in transit— 
such as are hermetically sealed in tin cases ; and 
thus the expense of package would be saved. 

In reservoirs on shore the air might not merely 
be pumped out; warm air might be pumped in, 
to dry damp grain. Water might also be pumped 
in and out to cleanse the grain. 

Similar reservoirs or magazines on a smaller 
scale might be constructed for butchers or other 
provision dealers, and meat might be preserved 
fresh for weeks in the heat of summer, preventing 
the necessity of waste, or of selling at ruinously 
low prices ; and so with the fish brought to Bil- 
lingsgate or other markets. On the same princi- 
ple there is no doubt that fresh meat, as sea stock, 
might be carried instead of salt meat, and that 
fresh provisions might be transported from any 
part of the world to any other part. Pork, or 
beef, or mutton, or venison, might be killed in 
America, and transported into England. Weevilly 
biscuit would be a traditional commodity only, in 
the annals of sailor craft. 

‘* Water-tight compartments” is at present the 
expression for a safe ship. ‘‘ Air-tight compart- 
ments’’ would be a term expressive of equal safety 
and far more general utility. The expense of air- 
tight joints for the man-holes or openings would be 
but trifling. By the application of gutta percha, 
a perfect fit might at all times be ensured with 
scarcely any expense. 

As regards the economy of transport of grain 
from foreign countries, the process would be as 
follows: The corn brought down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, or by canal or rail to New York, 
would be discharged into the air-tight magazines 
of the vessel. On arriving at Liverpool, or Bir- 
kenhead, or Harwich, the Archimedean screw- 
pump would discharge the grain into close wagons 
on a railway on the edge of the quay. These 
wagons might be reudered measurers of quantity. 
being all made to hold a given number of quarters ; 
and thus all labor and éxpense in measuring would 
be saved. The wagons so loaded in bulk, and 
without the expense of sacks, would discharge 
their contents into reservoirs beneath the sidings ; 
say, for instance, the railway arches of the Eastern 
Counties. There it might remain secure against 
all detriment for any number of years the owner 
might desire, with the minimum expense in transit 
and stowage. ‘The wagons would be constructed 
with a hatch at top and a discharge-pipe below. 

Lynn is the shipping port of Norfolk, where 
grain is collected to forward by sea to the markets 
of Yorkshire and elsewhere. With the granaries 
before described, in connection with railways, 
Lynn might become a centre for mills and biscuit 
manufacture. The government dock-yards, com- 
municating with railways, might have similar es- 
tablishments. There can be little doubt, that 
with such arrangements, the prices of food would 
be far less fluctuating, and that it would become 
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brandy or iron, or any other commodity, when 
once its durability and unchangability were demon- 
strated. 

The various modes of applying the principle of 
air-exhausted reservoirs may be thus summed up. 


As Fixed Reservoirs. 


. Granaries for seaports and dockyards. 
. Ditto, for rivers and canals. 

. Ditto, farms. 

. Ditto, for railways. 

. Ditto, for mills and breweries. 
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. Reservoirs for butchers. 

. Ditto, for fishmongers. 

. Ditto, for fruiters. 

. Ditto, for private dwellings 


10. Ditto, for dairies. 

11. Ditto, for government dockyards. 
As Movable Reservoirs for 

12. Grain ships. 

13. Combustibles in ships. 

14. Fresh meat in ships as provisions or cargo. 

15. Fruit and vegetable ships. 

16. Fish vessels. 

17. Damageable goods generally. 

18. Canal boats. 

19. Railway wagons. 

20. Road wagons. 


In these simple means will be found an eco- 
nomic and ample security against those fluctua- 
tions in the price of food that really constitute the 
groundwork of the greater part of the miseries of 
man.* G. A. H. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
THE RUSSIAN WAR IN THE CAUCASUS, 


Evrope owes a great debt to the Kabyles of Al- 
geria and the mountaineers of the Caucasus. It is 
wo their determined spirit of independence that is 
due the profound peace which has, of late years, 
prevailed among all the greater powers of Christen- 
dom. The two most warlike and aggressive nations 
of the continent have found ample employment for 
their arms in the vain attempt to reduce a few myr- 
iads of semi-barbarians to the condition of submissive 
subjects. How truly this has been the case with 
France is sufficiently notorious. But it is not gen- 
erally known that the assertion is even more appli- 
cable to the contest which Russia is now waging 
with the tribes of the Caucasian mountains. How 
many are aware that 30,000 Muscovite soldiers per- 
ish every year in this inglorious strife—either slain 
in actual conflict or carried off by disease? Most 
pom in this country will peach be surprised to 
earn that the Russian army at present engaged in 
the prosecution of this war amounts to the enormous 
total of more than 150,000 men. A work recently 
published in Germany (Travels in Georgia, along 
the Caspian Sea, and in the Caucasus, by Professor 
Koeh) gives us a detailed statement of all the divi- 
sions and corps employed in that quarter during the 


* The suggestions contained in the preceding article 
appearing to us of great public importance, and eminent- 
ly practical, we shall feel happy to he the medium of 
communication between any parties desirous of trying 
the experiment, and the author ; for whom a line may be 
left with our publisher. The best mechanical arrange- 
ments involved in the principle have been the subject of 
some recent patents.—Eb. 
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last year (1847.) The list comprises, of regular 
troops, fourteen regiments of infantry, three brig- 
ades of artillery, fifty-four battalions of Georgians, 
Caucasians, and Cossacks, one regiment of drag- 
oons, and several battalions and companies of sap- 
pers and miners, sharpshooters, &c. ; of irregulars, 
nineteen regiments of Cossacks of the line, with 
three brigades of horse artillery, forty-three regi- 
ments of Tchernomorsky, Don, and Ural Cossacks, 
with a numerous militia raised in the provinces con- 
tiguous to the theatre of war. This immense force 
is under the sole direction of the governor-general 
of the Caucasus, Prince Woronzoff, who has re- 
ceived, from his imperial master, powers little short 
of dictatorial for the conduct of the war. 

M. Hommaire de Hell, in his valuable work, The 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea, gives the Russian state- 
ment, for 1843, at 160,000 men; but supposes that 
the official number is considerably above the truth. 
This, however, is not the opinion of Professor Koch 
and other late authorities—and, indeed, does not 
seem very probable in itself; for, considering the 
continual losses and defeats endured by the Russian 
troops, it would be manifestly for the interest of the 
commanders to rate their own forces at the lowest 
amount, and to exalt those of the enemy as much as 

ible. Accordingly, they do not scruple, in their 
ulletins, to assign to their most formidable oppo- 
nent, Shamil, a force of 40,000 warriors, being about 
the total number of men, capable of bearing arms, 
within the territories subject to his sway. 

With regard to the chief just named, a very gen- 
era] misapprehension prevails in this country. He 
is commonly supposed to be a Circassian, and the 
present Russian contest in the Caucasus is almost 
always styled the war in Circassia. The proper 
Circassians, however, who inhabit the western part 
of the Caucasian range, bordering on the Black Sea, 
are quite distinct from the Lesghians and Tchet- 
chens, the followers of Shamil, who live in the 
eastern mountains, near the Caspian. Twelve 
years ago, it is true, the Circassians were engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the Russians, for their 
own independence. They came off triumphant; 
but, at the same time, their losses had been severe 
enough to make a strong impression upon them. 
Thus they have welcomed with pleasure the respite 
from strife which the insurrection of the eastern 
tribes has afforded them, and all Shamil's endeav- 
ors to engage them to take part in the present con- 
test have as yet proved fruitless. To this result, 
the presents profusely distributed by the Russian 
commanders among the Cireassian chieftains have 
no doubt effectively contributed ; and still more the 
license now accorded to their slave-trade with Con- 
stantinople—particularly the trade in female slaves. 
It is curious enough that one of the liberties for 
which the Circassians contended so desperately was 
the liberty of selling their own daughters to the 
Turks; and it is said that the maidens themselves 
were particularly indignant at the interference of 
the Russians with this time-honored custom. The 
statement is not at all improbable. Considering 
that in Cireassia, as in other eastern countries, 
wives are always bought, and are treated as the 
property of their husbands, there is, in fact, no ma- 
terial difference, in point of actual freedom, between 
the position of a Circassian woman as a slave ina 
harem of Constantinople and that which she would 
hold as the wife of one of her own countrymen ; 
while, as regards those pleasures to which oriental 
females are most addicted—namely, idleness, gos- 
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sipping, gay adornment, and good living—the advan- 














tages are all on the side of slavery. At present, as 
has been remarked, the Russians, to prevent the 
Circassians from joining with Shamil, have given 
up their opposition to this singular commerce ; and 
the freeborn sons of the mountains now go on sell- 
ing their offspring in peace and contentment. 

Che Tehetchens and Lesghians, who form the 
main body of Shamil’s adherents, share with the 
Circassians the palm of superior personal beauty 
among all the races of the world. There is, how- 
ever, some difference between them. The Circas- 
sians, by their graceful forms, dark blue eyes, 
chestnut hair, and oval faces, recall the lineaments 
of the ancient Greeks, to whom they bear perhaps 
greater resemblance than any other people of the 
present day. The Lesghians, on the contrary, may 
rather be compared with the modern Italians; the 
are more strongly made than the Circassians, wit 
full black eyes, dark brown hair, and bold features. 
They have a proud and martial expression of coun- 
tenance, with something of the wildness natural to 
men who lead the free and reckless life of mountain 
freebooters ; for such, it must be confessed, was the 
calling of the present followers of Shamil, before 
they adopted that of patriots. The united numbers 
of the two tribes are estimated at about 500,000 
souls. All of these, however, do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the warlike chieftain. Many of 
the lowland clans have submitted to the Russian 
domination. It is probable that the total of Shamil’s 
adherents and subjects, of all classes and conditions, 
does not exceed 300,000. With this petty follow- 
ing, he has maintained, for ten years, an equal con- 
test with the absolute ruler of sixty millions of 
human beings. Such an enormous disparity of 
force was probably never seen since the days when 
‘* baffled Persia's despot fled’’ before the united 
contingents of half-a-dozen little Greek republics. 
Even in that case, the circumstances were by no 
means similar. The semi-barbarous host of Xerxes 
was inferior in all respects, but number, to the 
well-equipped and well-disciplined army of Rus- 
sia; while the Greeks had every advantage over 
the Caucasian mountaineers, except in the natural 
strength of their country. 

This, after all, is Shamil’s main reliance for suc- 
cess, as it was of Montrose and Zumalacarregui, and 
as it has been of the Swiss in all ages. The Cauca- 
sian mountains are even better adapted for pur 
of refuge and defence than the Alps, or the Pyre- 
nees, or the Scottish Highlands. In all those 
regions, the dwellings of the inhabitants are in the 
valleys which divide the heights; and an enemy 
who can penetrate to these glens and ravage the 
hamlets and cultivated grounds, will inflict a severe 
and perhaps irreparable injury upon the mountain- 
eers. In the Caucasus, on the contrary, it is only 
the high table-lands on the slopes of the mountain- 
ridges which are habitable. The valleys are deep 
and narrow ravines, often the beds of torrents, ex- 
tremely difficult to cross, and presenting a serious 
obstacle to the advance of an invading force. The 
mountain-sides, moreover, are covered by dense for- 
ests, through which a single wanderer often finds 
great difficulty in foreing his way. It may well be 
supposed that an army, encumbered by artillery and 
baggage, can make but slow progress through the 
country. Cannon, however, are indispensable in 
this coutest, since they are the only arms of which 
the mountaineers really stand in dread. The terri- 
ble effects of artillery upon their breastworks of 
timber have often compelled them to retreat from 
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positions which would otherwise have been impreg- 
nable. 

A Russian incursion into the mountains is usually 
conducted pretty nearly in the following manner. 
A column of several thousand men advances from 
one of their military stations towards a stronghold 
of the enemy. It experiences, at first, but slight 
resistance. The mountaineers, lurking along its 
flanks, in the encompassing forest, watch its pro- 
gress from a distance. Each bears in one hand his 
long and heavy gun, in the other a forked stick. 
At length one of them catches the glimpse of an 
epaulet within the range of his piece. Planting the 
sharp end of the stick in the ground, he lays his 
gun in the fork, and, with this rest, takes long and 
steady aim at the shining mark. Powder and lead 
are too precious to the mountaineer to be thrown 
away. Presently the report rings through the hills, 
the officer falls, and his company is thrown into 
confusion. Russian soldiers, excellent in a war of 
tactics, are of all troops the Jeast adapted for moun- 
tain warfare, which requires especially individual 
energy, sagacity, and promptness of resource. Of 
these a Russian private has nothing whatever. He 
is a mere machine, and of little more use without a 
leader than a steam engine without an engineer. 
This fact is perfectly understood by Shamil and his 
followers, as is evinced by the disproportionate loss 
of officers during the present war. 

At length, the advancing column reaches a nar- 
row pass, which is found closed by a barricade. A 
sharp conflict ensues. The artillery is ordered up, 
the logs fly in splinters, and the enemy disappears. 
The column then proceeds, but a strong detachment 
is left to guard the pass. In this way the advance 
continues, the barricades becoming more frequent, 
and the resistance more stubborn, as the invading 
force approaches the stronghold. At length, weak- 
ened by many losses and by the separation of numer- 
ous detachments, it arrives at the intended goal. 
Here, on ascending a lofty height, is found a small 
plateau, upon which are the smoking ruins of a 
score or two of mountain huts. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a strongly fortified hold occupies the summit, 
and is defended by the natives with desperate valor. 
But, more often, it is, as before said, a small moun- 
tain hamlet, which Shamil has selected as a place 
of deposit for his stores of ammunition. 

Having thus attained the object of their useless 
search, the Russians prepare to descend. But their 
case proves to be the converse of that of the Trojan 
hero in his Stygian expedition. To ascend is com- 
paratively easy ; but to retrace their steps and re- 
turn to the lower regions, hic labor, hoc opus est. 
Now, around them, on every side, swarm the fierce 
mountaineers, seemingly in countless numbers. 
From every quarter are heard the yell of execra- 
tion, the report of the unerring musket, and the 
whistling of the fatal lead. One gallant officer falls 
after another. Front, flank, and rear are driven in 
upon the centre, and the column becomes a con- 
fused mass of useless and helpless soldiers. Some- 
times the commander-in-chief, awaking to his dan- 
ger, pushes desperately onward, and reaches his 
station with the loss of half his force. Sometimes 
he waits, in a favorable position, until he is released 
by the advance of reinforcements. In either case, 
as soon as he regains his fortress, he writes a long 
and grandiloquent dispatch, detailing his successful 
operations, which have ended in destroying the 
chief stronghold of the rebels, and inflicting upon 
them a blow from which they will not readily re- 
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cover. He has hardly sent off his despatch to St. 
Petersburg, before he hears that Shamil, at the 
head of a strong force, is in the plains, ravaging 
the country almost up to the very gates of the Rus- 
sian forts. 

A brief account of the origin and early history of 
this chieftain may not be uninteresting. In all Mo- 
hainmedan countries there are men called Moorshids, 
who devote themselves expressly to the explication 
of the Koran and the Sunna, (oz body of Moslem 
traditions,) and are consequently held in high esti- 
mation by the people. Each of them generally has 
about him a number of youths who attend him as 
scholars, and are called his Murides, or acolytes. 
Such a Moorshid was Kasi Mollah, who about the 
year 1830 aroused the first great insurrection of the 
eastern tribes against the Russians. He was re- 
garded not merely as a teacher, but as a prophet, 
and displayed also some capacity as a military 
leader. He was, however, two years afterwards, 
besieged by General Rosen, in his stronghold called 
Ginn, and fell, pierced with many bayonet wounds, 
** with his hand on his beard,”’ says the traveller 
Eichwald, ** and a Jast prayer murmuring from his 
lips.’ His name is still a spell of power in the 
Caucasus. 

One of his disciples was Shamil, a Tehetchen by 
birth, and whose early residence was in the large 
village or town of Tchirkei, a place of some 3000 
inhabitants, on the Koissoo river. Although he 
was more than thirty years of age at the death of 
Kasi Mollah, he was still considered too young, ac- 
cording to the established usage, to become a leader. 
In Lesghistan, as in Circassia, none but men who 
have passed the middle term of life, and whose 
years atford a warrant both of experience and dis- 
cretion, are considered worthy to occupy a post of 
such responsibility. It was not before the year 
15838. that Shamil’s name was first known to the 
Russians as that of an eminent Moorshid, and the 
leader of a considerable body of Tcheichens and 
Lesghians. He was, at that time, about forty years 
of age. He is described as a man of moderate stat- 
ure and slender frame. His physiognomy seems 
to indicate some infusion of ‘Tartar blood. He has, 
however, unlike most Tariars, am ample beard, on 
which ornament he, as a Moslem teacher, sets a 
peculiar value. 

The title which Shamil assumes in his proclama- 
tions, and by which he is best known in the moun- 
tains, is that of ** Imam of the Coseies.” Pro- 
fessor Koch says that, according to the Koran, 
there can be but one Imam and successor of the 
Prophet, and that the Sultan of Constantinople is 
now regarded as such ; but as he has ceased to ex- 
tend protection to the Mohammedans of the north, 
they have transferred the title, and the reverence 
connected with it, to Shamil. This is not exactly 
correct. The title of Imam, or “ preacher,’’ was 
adopted by Mohammed in siga of humility, and was 
retained, for the same reason, by the Khalifs, or 
** successors.’’ But it was not, like the latter term, 
peculiarly appropriated to that line of monarchs. 
On the contrary, every priest of a mosque is called 
its Imam ; and the title is, moreover, frequently as- 
sumed by princes who desire to unite a religious 

restige to their secular power. For this reason, 
it has been adopted by the ruler of Muscat, in pref- 
erence to that of Sultan or Malek, to either of which 
he would be fairly entitled by the extent of his do- 
minions. 

Shamil is said to rule the distriets under his com- 
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mand with great strictness and equity. Life and 
roperty are perfectly safe, his armed followers not 
ing allowed the slightest license in their own 
country. Every crime, by whomsoever committed, 
meets with = and just punishment. He is not 
accused of ty, except in the case of certain 
offences connected with the contest which he is 
waging. Woe to the individual or the tribe that 
deserts or betrays the common cause! Instances 
are known of entire villages, whose inhabitants had 
been guilty of this offence, having been destroyed 
by Shamil and his host as suddenly and completely 
as though they had been swept away by a flood, or 
buried under an avalanche. Nor is it merely for 
treason that he inflicts such dire punishments. On 
one occasion, when he was besieging a Russian de- 
tachment in a small fort, and had nearly compelled 
it to surrender, the commander of the force, expect- 
ing to be soon relieved, sent a messenger to Sha- 
mil, avowedly for the p of negotiating a sur- 
render, but with secret rs to protract the parley 
as long as possible, in order to give time for the 
assistance to arrive. He followed his instructions, 
and succeeded in the object of his mission. The 
relieving force came up before the terms were set- 
tled, and Shamil then became aware of the decep- 
tion that had been practised upon him. When 
Napoleon was similarly tricked by Alexander, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, his resentment exhaled in 
the bitter speech—“‘ Grattez le Russe, et vous trou- 
verez le Tartare.” Shamil, it we is not one 
whose vengeance can be satisfied with a pungent 
apothegm ; and besides, his situation was somewhat 
different from that of the victorious emperor. It is 
said that the unfortunate messenger was literally 
eut in pieces. This was called cruelty, and a vio- 
lation of the laws of war ; but it is not recorded that 
any other officer has ever since attempted so to de- 
ceive the uncompromising mountain chief. 

The first attempt which the Russians made to 
erush the growing power of Shamil was in the 
year 1839. In the spring of that year, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Caucasian army-——who bore 
the anheroic designation of General Grabbe—as- 
sembled a considerable body of troops on the north 
side of the mountains, and proceeded to ascend 
them, with the intention of capturing the fortress 
of Achulko, which was then Shamil’s stronghold. 
It was situated on the summit of a steep mountain, 
which rose near the swift Koissoo, the chief river 
of Lesghistan. As the Russians advanced up the 
river, they encountered some slight opposition, 
which was easily overcome. They soon arrived at 
the populous village of Tchirkei, rich in orchards 
of many species of fruit. The inhabitants, though 
strongly disposed in favor of their warlike fellow- 
citizen, were dismayed at the prospect of seeing 
their fields and gardens ravaged by the enemy ; 
they submitted to the favorable conditions offered 
by the Russian general, and the latter pressed on- 
ward towards the interior of the mountains. At 
length he reached a spot which Shamil had appa- 
rently selected for the first serious resistance ; for a 
battle ensued, which is described as the most bloody 
and fiercely contested that had been fought for 
many years in the Caucasus. The conflict lasted 
two days. ‘The mountaineers disputed every foot 
of ground with desperate fury, and yielded at last 
only when the artillery was brought to bear up- 
on their position. Again the Russian columns 
moved forward. Another fierce encounter awaited 
them before they attained the term of their expedi- 
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tion. It ended in a similar manner; and at length 
the division found itself at the base of the height 
on which stood the fortress of Achulko. 

The siege began on the 12th of July, and lasted 
till the 23rd of August. During that time every 
attempt to take the fort by storm was repulsed with 
heavy loss to the assailants. But the defenders 
began at length to suffer from the want of provis- 
ions. Shamil once tried to make terms, offering 
his son as a hostage; but the Russian commander 
would accept nothing but unconditional surrender, 
to which the chief would not submit. Three days 
afterwards a furious assault was made, and the re- 
sistance, though finally successful, showed that the 
besieged were too weak to hold out much longer. 
Shortly after this affair, the Russian general was 
informed by his spies of Shamil’s intention to have 
himself lowered down at the steepest part of the 
precipitous rock on which Achulko stood, and thus 
to elude the grasp of his enemies. His desertion 
of his followers at such a juncture might perhaps 
be justified in his eyes by the certainty that they 
would not, if taken, meet with the fate which would 
assuredly await him—namely, that of being sent 
away into the interior of Russia, never to return to 
his native land. On learning this design, the gen- 
eral ordered a close watch to be kept around the 
whole mountain, but particularly at the spot desig- 
nated. Suddenly a suspicious movement was ob- 
served. The watch crept cautiously forward, and 
perceived a man, suspended by a rope, deseending 
the side of the precipice. On reaching the ground, 
the mountaineer freed himself from the rope, which 
was then drawn up, and two more men were suc- 
cessively lowered down. All then crouched on the 
ground, and were crawling away, when the trium- 
phant Russians seized them, and dragged them off 
to the camp. One of them owned himself to be 
Shamil, and the news of the capture caused the 
greatest joy at the quarters of the general, who had 
promised the emperor to bring him the Caucasian 
hero, dead or alive. While he was receiving the 
congratulations of his officers, the rope was eau- 
tiously lowered again, at the same spot, now left 
unguarded ; the real Shamil slipped quietly down, 
and crept away unseen. Presently a raft, bearing 
a single human figure, was observed floating swiftly 
down the impetuous Koissoo. The Russian mus- 
kets instantly rang from the shore, but the fugitive 
reached the opposite bank in safety. 

In the morning the deception was discovered and, 
the general, rendered furious by his disappointment, 
ordered a last assault. Fifteen hundred men ascend- 
ed the height, and when the action terminated, and 
the Russian flag waved over the ruins of the fort, 
only a hundred and fifty of the storming party re- 
mained unhart. Of the seven hundred defenders of 
the fortress, very few escaped alive. Such was the 
capture of Achulko, the first of many similar enter- 
prises undertaken by the Russians against Shamil, 
and which, however various in their circumstances, 
have all been attended with only one effect—that of 
exalting the reputation of the bold and astute chief- 
tain. 

In the present case, his singular escape added not 
a little to the peculiar reverence with which he was 
regarded by the mountaineers ; for it was the general 
belief among them that the angel Gabriel himself 
had borne off the prophet-chief from the midst of 
his enemies. His fame and influence spread through 
the whole of the Eastern Caucasus. During the 
next two years he was busily employed in organ- 
izing his adherents, extending the circle of his 
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operations, and winning over the numerous —— 
dent tribes of the mountains to his standard. The 
Russians vainly attempted, by frequent razzias 
to intimidate the natives, who grew every montt. 
more confident and daring in their enterprises, pene- 
trating far into the lowlands, and laying siege to 
isolated posts along the frontier. The emperor 
became at last so disquieted by the intelligence 
which arrived from the Caucasus, that he despatched 
the minister of war, Count Tchernitcheff, to exam- 
ine personally into the state of affairs in that quarter, 
and report concerning the most advisable method 
of carrying on the contest. 

Tchernitcheff arrived just in time to witness the 
return of the Russian commander-in-chief from a 
disastrous attempt to penetrate to Shamil’s new 
asylum, the village of Dargo, situated near the 
source of the River Yaksai, some distance west of 
Achulko. It is worthy of remark that, in all his 
changes of residence, Shamil has been gradually 
advancing towards the centre of the Caucasian isth- 
mus, as if in furtherance of his expressed design of 
uniting the whole mountain region between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian into a single compact 
government. The Russian general, anxious to dis 
tinguish himself before the minister’s arrival by some 
shining enterprise, similar to the capture of Achulko, 
had set out, with a body of 8600 men, up the course 
of the Yaksai. The mountaineers, according to 
their custom, made at first only a faint show of 
resistance. When, however, he had reached a spot 
which they considered favorable for their purpose, 
they suddenly closed around him with such over- 
whelming fury, that he was compelled to retreat; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that he reached 
the fort from which he had started, having left all 
his baggage and most of his artillery in the hands 
of the enemy. Out of 60 officers only 24 returned ; 
and 2000 soldiers remained dead on the field or 
along the line of march. 

Such was the intelligence which greeted Count 
Tchernitcheff on his arrival. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should, after a careful examina- 
tion of all the peculiar difficulties of the contest, 
have come to the conclusion that the wisest plan 
would be to confine all future operations strictly to 
defensive measures. This counsel was adopted. 
A cordon of posts was established around the moun- 
tains, to prevent the incursions of the enemy into 
the plains; thus, as was said, leaving the fire of 
fanaticism to burn itself out. It was, however, too 
late for the success of such a plan. The mountain- 
eers were now conscious of their strength, and ex- 
asperated by the injuries which they had suffered. 
They judged the forbearance of the Russians to be 
an evidence of weakness—and not altogether with- 
out reason. Accordingly, their marauding descents 
into the lowlands became more frequent and daring 
than ever before. The imperial government was 
compelled again to change its policy. General 
Neidhardt, an officer of the highest reputation for 
both civil and military talents, was sent as gover- 
nor-general. The army was at the same time 
increased to the force, at which it now stands, of 
150,000 men—a greater mass of troops than had 
been assembled between the Black and Caspian 
Seas since the time of Gengis-Khan. 

Neidhardt, however, was fated to be quite as un- 
fortunate as any of his predecessors. His plans, 
well-laid in the commencement, were frustrated by 
a succession of unlucky accidents. Before he could 
venture to set his immense force in motion, aecord- 
ing to his instructions, so as to envelope the disturbed 
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districts on every side, it was necessary to lay in 
an ample store of provisions. With this object, an 
agent was sent to Astrachan, with a million of silver 
roubles, (about 187,000/.,) to purchase the necessary 
supplies. The commissary and the money both 
disappeared, and were never heard of afterwards. 
Hardly had this loss been, with much difficulty, 
made good, when a native prince, hitherto esteemed 
one of the most faithful adherents of Russia—Daniel, 
the Sultan of Elisui, a small but important province 
on the south side of the mountains—suddenly threw 
off his allegiance, and joined the party of Shamil. 
A division of the army was sent to reduce the prov- 
ince, and the general plan of operations for the year 
1844 was completely broken up. A few villages 
of the enemy were destroyed, and some revolted 
districts were subdued ; but no real progress was 
made towards the general pacification of the country. 

Early in the following year Neidhardt was re- 
called, and Count (now Prince) Woronzoff sent to 
supply his place. This nobleman is one of the few 
men in Russia whose rank, wealth, and abilities 
exact some consideration even from the autocrat 
himself. The count received his education in 
England, where his father was for some years the 
Russian ambassador. He possesses immense riches, 
and is thus enabled to maintain that outward state 
which is so important an element in all Oriental 
governments. He ruled for many years the exten- 
sive provinces of New Russia and Bessarabia, includ- 
ing the Crimea, and evinced administrative talents 
of a high order. In addition to these personal 
qualifications, he received, as has been already 
stated, almost absolute powers in all that related to 
the prosecution of the war. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should have indulged a confident 
expectation of speedily putting an end to the contest. 
Three years, however, have since passed away, and 
that comsurmmation seems as distant as ever. 

Woronzoff's first undertaking was, as usual, an 
expedition against Shamil’s ordinary place of abode, 
or, rather, of rendezvous—the village of Dargo. 
On the 12th of June, 1845, the governor-general 
set out, at the head of a division of 20,000 men, to 
penetrate into the central mountains. At every 
pass which he reached on his march he found a 
barricade of logs, defended by a considerable force 
of mountaineers. But as soon as an attempt was 
made to turn them, or the artillery was brought to 
bear upon their defences, they immediately retreated. 
A detachment was left to guard the pass, and the 
army, thus diminished, continued its advance. 
Gradually, however, the resistance of the enemy 
became firmer, and the barricades increased in num- 
ber and strength. Within the last twenty miles of 
Dargo there were no less than eighteen; and at 
some of them the mountaineers rushed down, sabre 
in hand, upon the bayonets of the Russians, and 
bloody struggles took place before the numbers and 
discipline of the invaders finally prevailed. 

At length the term of the expedition was reached. 
Dargo was found to be a hamlet of some fifty houses, 
situated on a lofty plateau, and surrounded by a 
wood of gigantic beech-trees. Nothing whatever 
was gained to repay the labors and losses of the 
incursion, except the advantage of being enabled to 
send a despatch to St. Petersburg, announcing the 
destruction of Shamil’s famous stronghold. But 
it soon became somewhat questionable whether the 
governor would ever have an opportunity of trans- 
mitting such an announcement. He now found 
that the most difficult part of his enterprise was to 
come. Shamil had retreated to a neighboring height, 
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which so completely commanded the en of 
Dargo that several of the Russians, mostly officers, 
were picked off by the Lesghian sharpshooters, and 
Woronzoff was compelled to remove his camp to a 
safer locality. Finding, at the same time, that his 
rovisions were about to fail, he despatched five 
ttalions, under Generals Von Klukenau, Passek, 
and Victoroff, to bring up a supply of rations which 
had been left at a depét on the way. The detach- 
ment, in returning, was set upon with resistless fur 
by the mountaineers; Generals Passek and Victoro 
were killed, and almost the whole of the provisions 
was captured. Count Woronzoff’s situation now 
became truly alarming. 1t would be hardly possible 
for his force, diminished as it was, and nearly desti- 
tute of provisions, to fight its way through the host 
of enemies that encompassed it. Fortunately the 
governor succeeded, by large offers of reward, in 
inducing two men, natives of the Caucasus, to make 
an attempt to elude the vigilance of the hostile bands, 
and carry the intelligence of his situation to the fort 
of Gerse!-Aul, where Freitag, one of the ablest and 
most experienced of the subordinate generals, com- 
manded. 

The attempt succeeded. Freitag did not lose a 
moment. Drawing together all the force immediate- 
ly at hand—about 8000 men—he hurried to the 
relief of the governor-general. Shamil heard of 
his advance, and attempted, but too late, to inter- 
cept him. rn after a bloody encounter, in 
which he suffe severely, broke through the 
opposing force, pushed on rapidly over the moun- 
tains, and reached Woronzoff's encampment. The 
united columns then took up their march for the 
Russian line, pursued and harassed all the way to 
the edge of de forest by their relentless enemies. 
On the 4th of August, Woronzoff, with his worn-out 
and famished troops, found refuge within the walls 
of Gersel-Aul. From thence he despatched to St. 
Petersburg intelligence of his late exploit ; and the 
Russian newspapers announced to the world the 
capture of Dargo, and the complete overthrow of 
Shamil. Woronzoff, in token of the value which 
the emperor affixed to his success, was raised to the 
rank of a prince. Not long afterwards news arrived 
that Shamil had broken out of the mountains, rav- 
aged the northern plains, and carried off a convoy 
of provisions from under the guns of one of the Rus- 
sian fortresses. 

It would be useless to pursue the history of the 
war through the two following years, which offer 
little variety of event and nothing decisive in results. 
It is clear that Shamil’s power becomes every year 
more extended and consolidated, and that all the 
projects of the Russian commanders, however well 
devised and gallantly prosecuted, have failed to pro- 
duce any permanent effect favorable to their cause. 
The latest authentic advices from the seat of war 
are dated the 22nd of October last. On the 26th o: 
the preceding month the Russians had succeeded, 
after a siege of several days, in capturing a small 
village, called Weila Salta, in South Daghestan— 
probably not far from Shamil’s earliest stronghold, 
Achulko. The village must have been well fortified 
and desperately defended ; for it was only taken 
after several unsuccessful assaults, though aided by 
a tremendous bombardment from 80-pound mortars. 
In three days—from the 19th to the 21st—the Rus- 
sians lost 24 officers and 480 men, killed and 
wounded. The total loss of the enemy is set down 
at 3000 ; but, as the German papers cautiously re- 
mark, this number must be taken with the usual 
allowances fur Russian accounts. 
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By an article of the treaty of Adrianople, the 
Sublime Porte made over to Russia all its rights 
and possessions on the coast of Circassia-—which, in 
fact, were confined to a few isolated trading-forts, 
established with the consent of the natives. It is 
mainty in virtue of this treaty that Russia has since 
advanced a claim to the dominion of the whole of 
Cireassia and the Caucasus. Had it been the secret 
design of the Ottoman government to take a subtle 
but sure revenge upon its triumphant adversary for 
his aggressions, and at the same time to prevent 
him from repeating them for many years to come, 
it could not have hit upon a more apt and effective 
method. So long as the Caucasian war shall con- 
tinue—and there are at present no signs of its speedy 
termination—Russia is not likely to be an object of 
dread to any other power of either Europe or Asia. 
Thus, as has been before observed, the world owes 
no small obligations to the shrewd and dauntless 
Imam, and his wild horde of patriotic freebooters. 





ABD-EL-KADER AT TOULON; 


OR, THE CAGED HAWK. 


No more, thou lithe and long-winged hawk, of 
desert-life for thee ; 

No more across the sultry sands shalt thou go 
swooping free : 

Blunt idle talons, idle beak, with spurning of thy 
chain, 

Shatter against thy cage the wing thou ne’er mayst 
spread again. 


Long, sitting by their watchfires, shall the Kabyles 
tell the tale 

Of thy dash from Ben Halifa on the fat Metidja 
vale ; 

How thou swept’st the desert over, bearing down 
the wild Fl Riff, 

From eastern Beni Salah to western Ouad Shelif ; 


How thy white burnous went streaming, like the 
storm-rack o’er the sea, 

When thou rodest in the vanward of the Moorish 
chivalry ; 

How thy razzia was a whirlwind, thy onset a si- 
moom, 

How thy sword-sweep was the lightning, dealing 
death from out the gloom ! 


No less quick to slay in battle than in peace to spare 
and save, 

Of brave men wisest councillor, of wise council- 
lors most brave ; 

How the eye that flashed destruction could beam 
gentleness and love, 

How lion in thee mated lamb, how eagle mated 
dove ! 


Availéd not or steel or shot ’gainst that charmed 
life secure, 

Till cunning France, in last resource, tossed up the 
golden lure ; 

And the carrion buzzards round him stooped, faith- 
less, to the cast, 

And the wild hawk of the desert is caught and 
caged at last. 


Weep, maidens of Zerifah, above the laden loom! 

Scar, chieftains of Al Elmah, your cheeks in grief 
and gloom! 

Sons of the Beni Snazem, throw down the useless 

lance, 








And stoop your necks and bare your backs to yoke 
and scourge of France ! 


*T was not in fight they bore him down ; he never 
cried aman ; 

He never sunk his sword before the Prince of Fran- 
ghistan ; 

But with traitors all around him, his star upon the 
wane, 

He heard the voice of Allah, and he would not 
strive in vain. 


They gave him what he asked them; from king to 
king he spake, 

As one that plighted word and seal not knoweth 
how to break : 

** Let me pass from out my deserts, be ’t mine own 
choice where to go, 

I brook no fettered life to live, a captive and a 
show.” 


And they promised, and he trusted them, and proud 
and calm he came, 

mer his black mare riding, girt with his sword of 
‘ame. 

Good steed, good sword, he rendered both unto the 
Frankish throng ; 

He knew them false and fickle—but a prince’s word 
is strong. 


How have they kept their promise? Turned they 
the vessel's prow 

Unto Acre, Alexandria, as they have sworn e’en 
now? 

Not so: from Oran northwards the white sails 
gleam and glance, 

And the wild hawk of the desert is borne away to 
France ! 


Where Toulon’s white-walled lazaret looks south- 
ward o’er the wave, 

Sits he that trusted in the word a son of Louis 
gave. 

Oh, noble faith of noble heart! And was the 
warning vain, 

The text writ by the Bourbon in the blurred black 
book of Spain? 


They have need of thee to gaze on, they have need 
of thee to grace 

The triumph of the prince, to gild the pinchbeck 
of their race. 

Words are but wind, conditions must be construed 
by Guizot ; 

Dash out thy heart, thou desert hawk, ere thou art 
made a show ! 





Firetocks and Free Trave.—We have now 
before the public two great schemes, proposed by 
two great men, for the defence of our country. 
The Duke of Wellington recommends us to call out 
the militia, and increase the standing army; Mr. 
Cobden would have us put our trust in the extension 
of free trade. According to the duke’s plan, the 
French will find us ugly customers; according to 
that of Mr. Cobden, profitable ones ; in either of 
which cases it will not pay them to quarrel with us. 
For our protection, the field-marshal says, there is 
nothing like bayonets ; the free trader, nothing like 
business ; whilst both seem to be of an opinion that 
there is nothing like leather. To disarm the French 
is cheaper, and looks less suspicious, than to arm 
ourselves ; we hope, therefore, a fair trial will be 





given to the more pacific suggestion. 
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PRESIDENT POLK AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tue Spaniards committed a fault in their great 
and colonizing days, which we should not overlook 
as a warning to ourselves. They attempted too 
much. They grasped at far too great an extent 
of territory abroad, more thaa they could ever cover 
with sufficient germs of future population. The 
consequence was, that the strength and yearly out- 
pourings of Spain were frittered away and scattered 
in so many regions, that their Spanish colonies, 
now that they come into hostile collision with the 
races and colonies of other nations, are not able to 
stand the shock. There is most of old Spanish 
vitality in those regions of South America hemmed 
in between the Andes and the coast, and conse- 
quently these emigrants and their offspring were 
most concentrated. They freed themselves, and 
have defended themselves ; and Chili is now mak- 
ing the best essay of representative government yet 
made by the Spanish race. 

Mexico was too wide for concentration. The 
monks and clergy soon monopolized influence and 
land, and they found the native Mexican a more 
convenient serf than the Spaniard. What with 
monks and viceroys, and monopoly and privileges 
granted to emigrants from Spain, to the prejudice 
of the creole, the descendants of Spaniards are 
scattered over Mexico in numbers not more than 
sufficient to people, to till, and to defend, a single 
province. 

The attention and patronage of the rulers of 
Mexico were as much directed, as could well be, 
to the important provinces of the Californias and 
New Mexico, the provinces now in dispute. One 
was given to rich fraternities of monks. Both had 
great facilities of trade. But the population of 
both, taken together, was not more than 80,000 
in 1842, of which one sixth alone was Spanish. 

How is a country to be kept by, or for, a race 
of so little expansiveness or vitality’ Mr. Polk 
claims this large tract of territory in 1847. He 
more than claims, he wars for it—a foolish antici- 
pation. The mere increase and spread of the 
Anglo-American population would have conquered 
and possessed it in time. This inevitable result 
of years and progress should reconcile us at least 
to what seems a most unwarranted demand, but 
which, far from violating the natural course of 
things, only anticipates it. The American whigs 
say with much reason to Mr. Polk, let us take 
small slices of Mexico, and let San Francisco sat- 
isfy us at present. With the Columbia and San 
Francisco we have quite enough for our emigrants 
and our efforts. To take more at present will but 
distract emigration, disperse instead of concentrat- 
ing resources, and leave our positions in the Pacific 
much more exposed in case of war than if fewer 
and more limited. 

Mr. Polk, however, wishes to go down to pos- 
terity as the great acquirer of North Mexico for 
the United States, and he presses on a most use- 
less war, for which he gives the most flimsiest 
pretexts, and which he must either support by 
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heavy domestic taxation, or by greatly exacerbat- 
ing the Mexican war in forcing the generals to sup- 
port their army on plunder. 

The whigs might perhaps have carried their 
point of making their government be contented with 
San Francisco, had the Mexicans shown any firm- 
ness or respectability, either in their military de- 
fence or their diplomacy. Instead of differing with 
Mr. Trist, the American envoy, on any main point 
of quarrel, the Mexican negotiator chose to break 
off on the utterly insignificant point of the Nueces, 
a strip of land at the mouth of the Rio Bravo. 

Mr. Polk has taken ample advantage of all these 
blunders in his message. His growl at Mexico, 
after the fashion of the wolf finding the lamb guilty 
of troubling the water, is amusingly impudent. So 
is his self-exculpation, by showing that it is con- 
gress which ordered each successive step of con- 
quest and usurpation. ‘‘ Congress,’ says Mr. 
Polk, ‘‘ voted three millions of dollars to pay the 
Mexicans for the purchase of the Californias and 
New Mexico.”’ They certainly refused the money, 
but congress having voted it, is a proof that con- 
gress wanted these provinces, and it would be dis- 
graceful for it to go without the object of its desires. 
Who is it that said if Mars had descended to the 
earth in the form of a Quaker, the result would 
have been the appearance of Mr. Polk? Certainly 
Mr. Polk is the god of war, such as that deity 
might be worshipped by the quasi-pacific Pennsyl- 
vanians. How amusing and confounding it is— 
for there is power in the man’s logic and impu- 
dence—to hear him so recount the Mexican war 
as to prove the Mexicans the most aggressive, irra- 
tional, arrogant of beings ! 

Mr. Polk’s discourse to congress is a long 
pleading ; in which he first of all convicts the 
Mexicans of having provoked the American con- 
quest, and then of not being reasonable enough to 
submit to it. This conquest Mr. Polk upholds to 
be none of his doing. Congress so willed it. And 
it is congress, he asserts, that now ordains that he, 
Polk, shall not make peace, without carving off for 
the United States one quarter of the Mexican em- 
pire. Congress voted three millions of dollars last 
session to bribe Santa Anna to give up California 
and New Mexico. The Mexicans scouted the 
offer, and would not have the three millions. That 
matters not with Mr. Polk; congress voted the 
three millions for the purpose, and it would be 
derogatory to the American character to go with- 
out the territory that the three millions were voted 
for. Such are the arguments by which Mr. Polk 
supports his war policy, and his determination to 
persist in it, till Mexico shall submit. 

If such arguments savor of the charlatan, and 
excite a smile, there are others nct without truth. 
The President, for instance, asserts that the Mexi- 
cans have no government, nor party able to form a 
government, and that in order to get together a 
Mexican executive of sufficient consistency to treat 
with the United States generals, they must set to 
work to form and support such a government and 
party. There is some truth in this, sad truth 
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indeed, for it amounts to an announcement that 
Mexico must be completely conquered. But we 
fear it cannot be contradicted. 

Not the least difficult part of the President's task 
is how to deal with the religion, the church prop- 
erty, and prelates of the conquered region. The 
Americans have hitherto avoided such difficulties 
at home, but they have now got a Catholic Ireland 
in Mexico, with a priesthood whose chief is in a 
foreign clime, who are too rich not to be despoiled, 
and who have a flock of ignorant paupers who can 
be excited to any folly. We are not at all sur- 
prised to find President Polk announce that he is 
about to establish diplomatic relations with Rome. 
—Examiner, 8 Jan. 





THE IRRATIONAL DEFENCES. 
“ Be not too exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,”—Miutton. 

Anout three weeks ago it was revealed to the 
public that there was extant a terrible letter from 
the Duke of Wellington to somebody, showing that 
the country was at the mercy of the French, and 
that it might be taken any day or any night, by a 
coup de main, for want of 10,000 additional regular 
troops and 150,000 militia. A writer for whom 
we have a great esteem, who contributes to the 
daily press under the signature of P. (the initial 
either of Popgun or Panic) divulged this tale of 
terror, gracing it with decent horror. The alarm 


was of course taken by half the public—for alarm 
is always popular, and John Bull is ever ready to be 


frightened out of his wits, unless he happens to 
perceive that at the same time he is very likely to 
be @ightened out of his money. 

The gist of the horrible discovery that has been 
made is this, that in a time of profound peace we 
are not in the state of preparation that would be 
suitable to war. ‘The Frenchman’s advice as to 
carrying an umbrella was, ‘‘ When it is fine always 
carry an umbrella; when it rains do as you like.”’ 
The counsel as to defences is analogous. In pro- 
found peace, keep up your defences as if all the 
world were in arms against you. In war, re- 
duce them if you please. An excellent effect of 
this system would be that war, whenever it should 
happen, would differ in cost very little from peace, 
and therefore people would cease to regard it with 
such extreme repugnance. Indeed, when England 
and France have raised works, planted cannon, and 
enrolled vast forces against each other. the feeling 
will probably arise that such preparations should 
not be made for nothing, and that it will cost very 
little more, bloodshed only excepted, to make use 
of them, and to turn them to that profitable com- 
modity—glory. 

The type of ancient wisdom, Ulysses, thought 
it prudent to banish arms from an amicable meet- 
ing, saying the sight of the iron tempts the man. 

The maxim, if you would be at peace be pre- 
pared for war, wants emendation; it should run, 
if you be at peace pay the full price of war. 

If you would live on good terms with your 
neighbor, keep a blunderbuss in your window 
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loaded with slugs to the muzzle, ready to do ex- 
ecution upon him in the event of trespass. Such 
preparations tend wonderfully to cordiality and a 
good understanding ; that is, the understandir.g of 
mutual distrust, and of a mutual alacrity for throat- 
cutting. 

Six years ago we were laughing at the French 
for fortifying Paris. Lord John Russell has felic- 
itously defined a good proverb as the wisdom of 
many, and the wit of one. The fortification of 
Paris was the folly of many, and the craft of one. 
But what is now demanded in sober England is 
not the fortification of a city, but that of the whole 
coast-board. We are to shut ourselves, like the 
Chinese, within a frontier wall. One says, if a war 
should break out, what is to become of Brighton * 
another takes the alarm for Worthing; another 
sees Bognor sacked ; another contemplates the rav- 
ages of Ramsgate ; and there are folks who look 
to the burning of dirty, swampy, unhealthy, mis- 
placed Sheerness in the light of a calamity to be 
averted at the expense of some hundreds of thou- 
sands, though no enemy could be wished worse 
than the occupation of it. 

Si celum ruat is the irresistible argument. Your 
if was once a great peace-maker, but if now is the 
maker of all the muniments of war. Possible risks 
are pointed out ; but how is it practicable for men 
or communities to go through the world without 
possible risks? Prudence diminishes risks up toa 
certain point, but does not attempt the absurdity 
of excluding them altogether. In every act of 
life we take our chance of dangers more or less 
remote, preferring the chance to the sacrifices at- 
tending the avoidance. An individual that guarded 
against all possible dangers would have no fire. 
lest he should be burnt ; would not stir out of his 
house, lest he should be run over, or have his 
brains beat out with a chimney-pot; would not 
sleep, lest robbers should surprise him ; not eat, 
lest a hasty morsel should choke him. Nations, 
like individuals, cannot make sure against all con- 
tingencies, and take the part of wisdom in leaving 
to the chapter of accidents, provisions and precau- 
tions too large and costly for the chapter of pru- 
dence. Protection is an excellent thing, but it is 
quite possible to pay for it more than it is worth. 

As the mealy-faced ghost of Gaffer Thumb rises 
in the burlesque, predicting all sorts of horrors to 
King Arthur, so Lord Ellesmere appears in the 
Times, warning this unhappy country of its fright- 
ful insecurity, and what must happen to it if 
the French should some fine day happen to land 
50,000 men! ‘* Awake, arise! or be forever 
fallen !’’ is the motto of his lordship’s fee-fa-fum 
epistle, to which we should reply, changing a word 
of the old epigram— 

‘* Lie still if you ‘re wise, 
You ‘ll be tax’d if you rise.” 


Lord Eliesmere has made the notable discovery, 


‘* That for a considerable period, of which it is 
difficult to fix the precise commencement, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation has been in abeyance and 
suspension in this country.”’ 
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To spend no more than sixteen or seventeen mil- 
lions yearly in soldiers and sailors is evidence of 
the suspension of the instinct of self-preservation. 
Assuming the fact to be so, a blessed thing has 
been the abeyance ; for here we are in safety after 
all, and having saved some thirty or forty millions, 
which the instinct of self-preservation, in the 
superabundant activity Lord Ellesmere would give 
it, would have cost us since the peace in unneces- 
sary forces. 

There is no question that steam-navigation has 
afforded new facilities to aggression, but Lord Elles- 
mere very much overrates the advantage it would 
give to France in the event of war. 


** We have ceased to be an island; we have ap- 
proximated in the opinion of all observing and 
reflecting men to the condition of a continental 
state.”” 

If the channel has dwindled to a ditch, this much 
is certain, that the French swim their boats very 
badly in it. Their steamers are continually meet- 
ing with disasters. They cannot go from port to 
port without some distress from the most lubberly 
bungling. In the late gale the king’s yacht had 
to make the short passage from Havre to Cher- 
bourg. ‘To do this she was taken in tow by a 
man-of-war steamer in the teeth of a rising gale. 
The strain upon the towing vessel of course soon 
disabled her, and obliged her to bear up, which 
she did so cleverly as to leave the yacht adrift 
without either sail or steam, and she lay tossing 
and tumbling about like a log. ‘The vessels saw 
no more of each other, and the yacht was next 
heard of in the Downs. This is no unfair sample 
of French skill in steam navigation. The history 
of their attempts to cross the Atlantic demonstrates 
still more strongly their miserable comparative in- 
efficiency. 

But supposing a fleet of steamers to bear an 
army to our coast, the difficulty of a landing is al- 
ways overlooked, and the disembarkation of a large 
body of men is talked about as if it were as easy 
a thing as the proceeding of passengers quietly 
stepping out of a vessel to a quay; but they who 
have seen the disembarkation of even a brigade, 
and in a friendly country, know that the operation 
is not so simple and expeditious, especially if it is 
to be performed in boats. One ally of ours, whose 
force is always unnoticed, is sea-sickness, to which 
the French are more liable than any other people ; 
and 50,000 shipped heroes would, upon landing, 
be 50,000 wretched, helpless invalids, nauseating 
even glory. 

But armies of 50,000 men are not to be concen- 
trated in a day or a week, nor can they come upon 
us like a thief in the night. They must have a 
fleet to transport them, and such a fleet is yet to be 
provided. It will be time enough to think of aug- 
menting our army when we see the French pre- 
paring and manning the steam-ships to throw 
theirs on our coast. Confident we are that we 
shall find soldiers sooner than they will find ships 
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and sailors—the indispensable machinery for inva- 
sion. 

We are sorry to see some assertions thrown out 
in Lord Ellesmere’s letter which will be greedily 
accepted in France, and which are as little calcu- 
lated to discourage any propensity to aggression 
that may exist, as to do honor to the English char- 
acter. 


‘* If the French were to appear at one end of 
London, the wisest movement the guards could make 
would be to march out at the other. For the rest 
three howitzers would be sufficient, and the lord 

r would soon be busy with the details of billets, 
whatever contribution might be accepted as a 
commutation for indiscriminate plunder. 

** Let them come, I often hear it said ; they will 
never return. Don’t Jet them come, | say ; but, 
if they do, let them return as soon as .hey can be 
induced to do so. 1 really do not see why they 
should particularly wish it. In the present state of 
this country 50,000 Frenchmen would find England 
as safe leasant a domicile as any in which the 
soldiers of Napoleon ever lururiated.’ 


The homely proverb says, “It is a dirty bird 
that fouls its own nest.”” If England were as 
weak and spiritless as represented, it would be as 
well not to divulge so degrading a fact inviting to 
aggression, but we thoroughly believe that foul 
injustice is done to the courage and patriotism of 
the population. It is true that we are not a mili- 
tary people, but an immense proportion of men are 
skilled in the use of fire-arms from sporting habits ; 
and circumstances which depressed the spirits of 
the country during the period when Napoleon 
threatened invasion, have since given place to 
others inspiring confidence. Up to the time of the 
peninsular campaigns a notion prevailed of the 
invincibility of the French arms; the prestige of 
success was against us ; Englishmen thought them- 
selves doomed to be worsted by land ; but now the 
prestige is the other way, and raw levies would go 
to the field to fight, for home at least, with as 
much confidence as the raw levies in the guards’ 
uniform marched to the field of Waterloo. This 
country, with its mighty energies, must be as 
capable of self-defence as it is proved capable of 
every other feat and duty. 

While deprecating demands for defence propor- 
tioned to exaggerated fanciful alarms, we are far 
from coneurring in Mr. Cobden’s opposite argu- 
ment for a reduction of establishments. 


‘* Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.”’ 


For present exigencies our army and navy are 
not larger than necessary, and it must be some 
time before the interests springing out of extended 
commercial relations can enable us to dispense with 
any of our defensive powers. As the slender 
roots of grasses knit the surface of banks and give 
them stability, so free trade will bind together the 
particles of interest forming the great dykes of 
peace ; but the growth requires time, and mean- 
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while other appliances for security cannot prudently 
be withdrawn. 

Indeed, we see more reason for adding to our 
means of defence, short of extravagance, than for 
reducing them, and should be glad to see the force 
and efficiency of our steam navy augmented ; and 
also some system adopted like that of the French 
national guard, instructing the people in the use 
of arms, and practising them in the maneuvres by 
which bodies move with order and precision. A 
day’s drill now and then could be no great hard- 
ship to people between the ages of 18 and 50 ; and 
if ten of the men so trained were only equal to one 
regular soldier in efficiency, the result with such 
numbers would be an important consideration for 
an enemy meditating invasion.—Examiner, 1 Jan. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON THE NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 


Tue Duke of Wellington’s epistle is but anoth- 
er version of the opinion of the tanner in the fable, 
that for the defence of a city there was nothing 
like leather. From a passage in the opening of 
his grace’s letter we had expected a different con- 
clusion : 


** | have, in few words, represented our danger. 
We have no defence, or hope of defence, excepting 
in our fleet.’’ 


But with these words he takes leave of the 


defensive resources in our fleet, and treats of our| 


position as if we were utterly without the protec- 
tion of a fleet, and as if our defences were to be 
provided in complete independence of nautical 
powers or resources. The duke considers the 
case of England as if it were joined to the conti- 
nent, not separated from it by the sea. He looks 
upon the channel as a road for the access of the 
enemy, liable to no let or hindrance. He, in the 
most literal sense of the phrase, takes a one-sided 
view of the channel, anticipating what the French 
invader may do with our side, but not casting a 
glance at what we might be doing, and a little in 
advance, with the other side. It has not occurred 
to his grace’s mature understanding that two may 
play at the game at which he assigns us the pure- 
ly passive part of anvil. 

We cannot, however, pretend to argue that our 
navy could do to France all that the duke sweep- 
ingly asserts the French could do upon our coast. 


‘* ] am accustomed to the consideration of these 
questions, and have examined and reconnoitred, 
over and over again, the whole coast from the 
North Foreland, by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy 
Head, Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey bill, near 
Portsmouth, and I say that, excepting immediately 
under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot 
on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown 
on shore, at any time of tide, with any wind and in 
any weather, and from which such body of infantry, 
so thrown on shore, would not find within the dis- 
tance of five miles a road into the interior of the 
country through the cliffs practicable for the march 
of a body of troops.” 


Now we are free to confess that what the duke 
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asserts of the accessibility of the English coast at 
all parts, with all winds, and in any weather, can- 
not, with any approach to truth, be affirmed of the 
French coast. British ships, such as British ships 
are, could not make free with the French coast in 
a northerly gale, nor assail it at every point be- 
tween Cape Grisnez and Cape La Haye, at any 
time of tide. Our steam ships and men-of-war 
would have to give a wide berth to a lee shore in 
bad weather. ‘They could not attempt any boat- 
work in northerly gales. The duke sees no such 
obstacles to the operations of the French marine. 
Tides, rocks, wind and weather, are, according to 
his authority, no impediments to our neighbors, 
who must have made astonishing—nay, mirac- 
ulous progress in seamanship, to have suddenly 
gained this decisive and far surpassing superiority 
over us. 

It is probably the discovery of the new and 
hitherto unsuspected superiority of the French 
navy, that has caused the duke to dismiss from his 
mind and calculations all reference to the English 
fleet. If the French steamers can land upon our 
coast in all places and circumstances, as we cer- 
tainly cannot do on theirs, it is undoubtedly time 
to cease to count on our eclipsed navy. 

But supposing for a moment that the superior- 
ity of our fleet were not lost, and that it could do 
rather more than our neighbors in the way of 
aggression, though short of the extent of setting 
tides, shoals, breakers, and weather at utter defi- 
ance—supposing this, would our squadron of 
steamers be idle while the French were equipping 
and collecting vessels for invasion? Is there a 
port, from Dunkirk to Brest, that would not be 
under our cannon, and subject to sudden bombard- 
ments and assaultst While they were busy build- 
ing and fitting, we should be at least as busy burn- 
ing and destroying. 

We have high nautical authority for asserting 
that the superiority of the English steam navy to 
the French is greater than that of our sailing 
ships ever was; and this superiority exists, 
though our steam navy is far from being what it 
ought to be, and inferior to the trading vessels in 
build, speed, and handling. 

Our first line of defence is not our own coast- 
board—our outer line of defence is the offing of 
the French coast. Our frontier for war is a gun- 
shot from the low-water mark of France. It is 
there, not on the Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire 
Downs, that our floating advanced posts under the 
meteor flag will hold the enemy in check, and lay 
waste his preparations. The steam-arm has 
brought France under the guns of England. 
The advance is not mutual, for France has not 
the same elements and aptitude for steam-power : 
she borrows all from us, and makes poor use of 
what she borrows. 

But to return to the views of the Duke of 
Wellington. Discarding the navy from his cal- 
culations, and considering England as far more 
accessible to French fleets than our dangerous 
shores are to our own coasters, his grace places all 
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his dependence on land forces, and requires such an 
augmentation of the regular army as could be had 
at the cost of 400,000/., together with a militia 
force of 150,000 men. The total expense (sup- 
posing the militia to be out all the year, as they 
were during the former apprehension of invasion) 
would be little short of the amount of the in- 
come tax! He would also have a considerable 
increase of stores, so as to put us altogether on 
the war footing of 1804. 


**T would recommend to have an alphabetical 
list of the stores examined by a committee, and 
made out in form, as upon the enclosed half sheet 
of paper, by ascertaining what there was in 1804, 
and what there is in store now, of each article, and 
the difference between the two accounts. 

‘* T have taken the year 1804 as the standard, as 
that was the year in which the invasion was threat- 
ened. It was previous to the employment of the 
armies in the Peninsula or North America; in 
short, as nearly as possible similar to the political 
yt arpa climates ora — aa 

that we are now at wit 
cemvdinetiaan ree ts 

The political circumstances, forsooth, were then 
as nearly as possible similar, excepting only the 
small fact of the grand and essential difference of 
war instead of peace! But that little dissimilarity 
may be removed by the menacing armament suited 
to the state of war. The physiognomist says that 
in simulating the features we catch the disposition 
expressed by them, and nations in assuming the 
features of war put themselves in the mood for it. 
As it is with individuals, so it is with communities. 
When swords were worn, quarrels were quick and 
deadly ; as arms ceased to be carried in precau- 
tion, the peace of society became less subject to 
disturbance. 

Great, deservedly great, is the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington on military questions ; but 
this question of defences is not necessarily nor 
wholly military—it involves naval considerations 
and political probabilities. And the Duke of Wel- 
lington, though the first of soldiers, is not the most 
infallible of prophets. 

There was a time when he could not see how 
the sovereign’s government could be carried on 
without rotten boroughs, as indispensable then, in 
his view, to the existence of the crown, as 150,000 
militiamen and 400,000. worth of additional reg- 
ulars now are to the safety of the country. But 
the invasion of democracy he then foretold has not 
taken place, and the invasion of the French may 
be as much a dream of the ducal mind. 

And the duke has comforted us by showing the 
fallacious grounds on which his fears have sprung 
up. Let him ask the first pilot he falls in with at 
Walmer, whether a landing can be effected in any 
weather and wind at any part of the southern coast ? 
The answer will dissipate his worst apprehensions, 
aud wonderfully assure him. 

In the very news of the day lying before us, we 
find a paragraph stating that the Onyzr mail-packet 
from Ostend was unable to land her passengers at 
Dover on Wednesday last, and that the day-mail 
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from London could not be shipped on board the 
packet in waiting for it. How would it have fared 
with an invading fleet in such weather. But it 
may be answered, the enemy would choose his 
time ; so he might, but the duke’s assertion is, 
that there are no circumstances of tide, wind, or 
weather, that could prevent a landing. Have we 
not a reasonable right to discredit conclusions drawn 
from premises so notoriously untrue, though put 
forth with fully as much parade of authority as 
recklessness of all but the effect of idle alarm ? 

We should defer to the duke’s opinions more 
if they were formed on a sober view of the realities 
of our position, and our neighbor’s powers of mo- 
lestation. 

Let his grace also reflect a little more on the 
difference he has treated as so slight between the 
state of war in 1804 and the state of France in 
1848; at the former period there having been a 
Napoleon on the throne of France, with an unin- 
terrupted career of success ; and on our side many 
military reverses, political divisions of great viru- 
lence, and no small amount of dangerous discon- 
tent. 

France, since then, has been gorged and dis- 
gorged of glory. She has now anoisy war party, 
eager for any fray ; but she has also a great body 
of small proprietors and traders whose interests are 
bound up with peace, and whose influence will be 
felt whenever the question of peace or war becomes 
a practical issue. The middle class of France is 
for the most part peaceful, and France is essen- 
tially a middle-class nation. It loves to talk of 
glory, but it has not forgotten the price of it, or 
the mutations, and has no relish for a repetition of 
either. 

Yet, we repeat, we dispute not the prudence 
of augmenting our establishments wherever there 
is proved insufficiency. We are adverse to a war 
expenditure in profound peace; but we are for 
maintaining our establishments on such a scale, 
that in the event of need they can be expanded to 
meet the emergency. Soldiers are soon made ; 
not so seamen practised in marine gunnery. Our 
steam navy wants further development, as we have 
before admitted; and we believe the same to be 
the case with the artillery, which, though a model 
of excellence to its extent, is on a scanty, if not a 
miniature scale. Both these improvements could 
be made at no serious cost, supposing it to be done 
not on the enormous scale to prepare the forces to 
meet invasion which may never happen, but to put 
them on such a footing as to be equal to bearing 
the first brunt of hostilities, and to be susceptible 
of the further expansion that might be necessary. 
— Examiner, 8 Jan. 





THE FRENCH AT BRIGHTON. 


**Jotty Mr. Puncu,—As a lone woman, sir, | 
write to you about our Natural Defences. I’ve 
been reading the Susser Advertiser, and Brighton. 
it seems, is in a pretty state of déshabille, and may 
be surprised any morning—as one may say—with 
its hair in papers, afore the town knows where it is. 
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‘The place is ruined, Mr. Punch ; lodgers not 
coming here, as thinking themselves double hazard- 
ous. For is it to be believed, sir, that married men 
with families will let their wives and children come 
down when—at no notice at all—the town may be 
boarded by the French fleet, and screaming women 
and children be carried off in gigs and jolly-boats ; 
to say nothing of the property ' 

** And yet, Mr. Punch—as my poor dear Gerkins 
used to ask, and ‘specially when he ’d had a glass— 
and yet, we are called upon every day, I may say, 
to pay taxes. Yes, sir, we are made to pay win- 
dow-lights, when, at any minute, our sashes may be 
blown to mince-meat by the cannon-balls of the 
Frencht As Gerkins would have said, is this 
honest of her majesty’s ministers ? 

‘* If ever there was a town that had its weakness 
—and that weakness known to the French—it is this 
precious Brighton. Of course. Why, I myself— 
never minding what I thought the nonsense of nat’ral 
enemies, so as they paid their way—I have let my first 
and second floor to French families, that now, I’m 
sure of it, only took’em for spies. Yes, sir; I ’ve 
no doubt that Periwinkle Villa, Marine Parade— 
that ’s my house, sir, and painted from top to toe 
only last May—is known to all the French. There 
isn't a French soldier (Ill be bound) that does n’t 
know where to put his hand upon the plate-basket 
—not a man among ’em but would n’t, in the dark, 
find his way to the beer-cellar. (Not but what I 
shall take precious good care to disappoint ’em.) 

** And this is the case with every other house in 
the place. We are known, inside and out. We 
have n’t a garret hid from’em. They may cut us 
up, and share us out like cakes. 

‘* Thinking of this, I put on my bonnet and vic- 
torine, and went out to take a good look of the town. 
When I saw that we ’d only a handful of guns at 
West street, and not so much as a pocket-pistol at 
Seaford Bay, I said to myself—What ’s to prevent 
the French coming here whenever they like? Why 
—1I’m certain of it—when the moon didn’t shine, 
they might come over, and let themselves into all 
the town with latch-keys; for it isn’t likely—so 
many lodgers as there have been here—that they 
went away without taking false ones. 

‘I am not a timid woman, Mr. Punch—poor 
Gerkins would always allow that much of me ;—but 
upon my word and honor [ do assure you, when I 
saw myself standing on the Marine Parade with not 
a gun—no, not a single piece of cold iron, as the 
words go—between me and France, I did tremble 
for Brighton ; I did tremble for my queen, (though 
her majesty Aas left us for the Isle of Wight ;) and 
I did tremble for Prince Albert and the rest of the 
royal family. 

** 1 do hope, Mr. Punch, that you will write di- 
rectly to Rear-Admiral Lord John Russell—(who, 
I have somewhere heard, once did such wonders 
when he commanded the channel fleet)—and beg of 
him to send two or three hundred ships always to 
lie between us andthe French. The wooden walls, 
sir—as poor Gerkins used to say—the true hearts 
of oak that grow the laurel! And, moreover, I do 
think, if government would only send down Mr. T. 
P. Cooke to dance twice a-night the sailor’s college 
hornpipe, it would do a great deal of good to public 
spirit. 

os However, at least, I do trust that you will insist 
upon the heads and branches of families all going 
into the militia. Not that I hope we shall have an 
use for them—’specially with the hearts of o 
beating in the sea—but there is always this beauty 
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about soldiers; when they ’re not useful, they ’re 
very nice to look at. 

** Once | used to think there was a sort of pro- 
tection about the royal liveries, that now and then 
flamed in and out of the Pavilion. To be sure— 
poor things !—they rather looked like the ghosts of 
footmen or board wages, than the stout rosy fellows 
that, when George the Fourth used to bathe here, 
made the place so gay and handsome. Well, sir, 
now they are gone. it was a sad sight, but only 

esterday the last footman (with a carpet-bag marked 
in faded worsted, ‘G. R.’) took his long leave of 
Brighton by the second train. 

‘* And there ’s the Pavilion, as empty and good- 
for-nothing as a shell that’s held an addled egg! 
What should be done with that, sir! Why, I °ll 
tell you. It should be worked with loop-holes over 
and over, and be filled from top to bottom with brass 
cannons. If brass can’t be got, let ’em, without 
owning it, try wood, as better matching the build- 
ing. 
** And moreover, sir, as it’s the dull season, | 
do think—especially as the court’s left us—that 
ak might take all the lodging-houses (the 

rracks not holding ’em) for the soldiers. First 
and second floor for officers—third, for men. 

** Struck by this happy thought, I send you my 
card of terms. Ten guineas first floor, seven the 
second. Plate and linen found. (Boots not in- 
cluded.) Address post-paid, and believe me, 

** Your obedient servant, 
‘*Mary Gerxins. 


‘“*P.S. As at such a time England—as poor 
Gerkins used to say—expects every woman to do 
her duty, I shall have no objection (for an extra 
three pounds) to mount two cannons at my attic win- 
dows, if warranted not to be fired.’’ 





1848.—It is manifestly impossible that the year 
upon which we are entering should exhibit any- 
thing like the combination of notable events and 
visitations which marked the year just gone. We 
shall not again have, in one year, an Irish famine, 
a commercial crisis, and total absence of agricul- 
tural distress; a general election, returning an 
unwonted number of new members; an extraor- 
dinary session of some five weeks, with its Irish 
coercion bill, its talk and select committee on the 
money-laws, and its Jew bill; a disputed election 
of a bishop ; a season of uncommon mortality with 
influenza, and a new sanatory commission—pre- 
cursor, it is to be hoped, of some board of health 
with more extensive powers. Such a combina- 
tion can happen but once in the annals of a coun- 


But though we can pronounce that negative with 
some confidence, positive assurances of the future 
are not so easy. It will be safe to anticipate a 
chequered future. In respect of agriculture, the 
anticipations are of the most cheerful kind ; a vig- 
orous demand seems to be met by unusual plenty ; 
and practical improvements are making rapid pro- 
gress. In trade the prospect is more equivocal 
and dark; panic is over, but not pressure; the 
banking difficulty has nearly ceased, yet a tight- 
sess of money continues; and the only path to 
renewed prosperity is still through industry and 





parsimony. In politics additional obscurity is 
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thrown on the future by the absence of party or 
of any great ‘‘ cause.’* Those who used to count 
on some faction, stout in virtue while out of office, 
have to regret the want of those distinct party alli- 
ances which might usually be employed to attack 
or press the government. ‘This signifies, on the 
one hand, that public measures have to depend 
more on their own merits, or on the zeal of pro- 
moters, than on corrupt alliances; and, on the 
other hand, that if officials cannot be moved with- 
out the less worthy motives of party interest, the 
public will have to seek them, through the repre- 
sentative chamber, from other classes besides those 
now privileged to present candidates for office. 
There will probably be an anti-Jew bill agitation 
—though we see no present signs of anything very 
alarming of that kind. Possibly there may be a 
sequel to the Hampden controversy, which has 
already put the church in danger. On the whole, 
the year just begun presents some darkness of 
horizon, but ample room for hopeful exertion, large 
promise of important events.—Spectator, 1 Jan. 





British Revenve ano Expenpiture.—In- 
creased expenditure with a declining revenue is the 
untoward financial process proclaimed by docu- 
ments which we reprint this week. 

The revenue-tables, both for the year and quar- 
ter, present a formidable array of figures under the 
head of ‘‘ decrease.’’ On the quarter, there is a 
decrease in customs, (£400,000,) excise, (£360,- 
000,) and stamps, (£175,000 ;) the whole decrease 
on the quarter amounts to £1,155,000. On the 
year, the principal decrease occurs in customs, 
(£295,000,) excise, (£790,000,) miscellaneous, 
(£130,000,) China money, (£667,000,) and repay- 
ment of advances, (£500,000 ;) the whole decrease 
on the year amounting to £2,217,000. 

Some ministerial writers have endeavored to 
throw so rose-colored a light on these unpleasant 
tables, as to make out that in fact we are almost 
as prosperous as if there had been no decrease. 
Of such optimists the Chronicle is the most suc- 
cessful. The quarter is compared with the last 
previous quarter, ending on the 10th October, 1847, 
in which the decrease was £1,500,000. Again, 
the ordinary revenue for the year is compared with 
that for the previous year. The extraordinary 
items are very properly thrown out of the account, 
as not having much to do with the condition of the 
country ; the ‘‘ repayment of advances,’ for in- 
stance, is not really revenue ; and China money is 
a casual windfall, which has no relation with 
national prosperity or adversity. The ordinary 
revenue for the year ending on the 5th January, 
1847, showed an increase, over the previous year, 
of £1,028,000 ; the decrease on the ordinary rev- 
enue for the year just ended being £1,067,000 ; 
so that we have not much more than fallen back 
in the standing items of revenue to the extent of 
the inerease during the year ending on the 5th 
January, 1847. The same fact is shown by the 
total ordinary revenue for the years ending on the 
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5th January, 1846—£47,656,161, and on the 5th 
January, 1848—£47,616,878 ; the decrease of the 
last year, as compared with the prosperous year 
1845, being only £39,283. 

There is some truth in these representations ; 
but the fact still remains, that there is a formidable 
decrease on the quarter and on the year—that our 
revenue, in short, is not producing so much as it 
did in 1846, or even as it did in 1845, when the 
deduction occasioned by repealed and lowered 
duties was most recent. The still more formida- 
ble fact also stands prominently forth, that the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund at the end of the 
quarter is only £852,000. 

Yet, in the publication of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letter on national defence, we see the inevi- 
table necessity of an increased expenditure. Such 
a combination of straitened exchequer and enlarged 
demands for money will make Sir Charles Wood's 
post next session no sinecure. It will be impos- 
sible to stave off the difficulty with new loans, and 
the only resort must be to increased taxes ; a step 
troublesome and unpopular, but not to be post- 
poned. It has been deferred long enough. One 
consequence of delaying to make the taxation ade- 
quate to the demands on the country is, that the 
actual state of our finances is disguised, and that 
with straitened means we continue a style of ex- 
penditure, private as well as public, not suited to 
a really straitened state of finance. With dimin- 
ished means in 1848 we shall have to make good 
the shortcomings of 1847. Of course the estimates 
will pass with less than the usual facility. A 
more rigid economy will be enforeed ; and _parlia- 
ment will demur to sanctioning expenditure on any 
object which is not worth its cost. For instance, 
everybody will ask what we get for our expendi- 
ture on the African squadron? The state of the 
finances will sharpen inquiries of that sort.— Spec- 
tator, 8 Jan. 





LOUIS PHILIPPE AND JAMES K. POLK. 


However opposed to each other in the obvious 
characteristics of length and style, the two official 
addresses which come to us this week from the 
South and the West—Louis Philippe’s speech to 
his Chambers, and James K. Polk’s message to 
Congress—have one trait in common, that they are 
both conceived in a spirit of courting popularity. 

A besetting weakness of the Anglo-American 
race is an arrogant pride, which prompts the citi- 
zens to look down upon every other nation, even 
in matters where they themselves are inferior, and 
deem it a favor if they condescend to conquer. 
Of late years this spirit has assumed the military 
form, which is its most appropriate and imposing 
avatar; and under that inspiration the republi- 
cans are breaking through the injunctions of their 
great fathers, the Washingtons and Jeffersons, not 
to meddle in foreign affairs, nor be betrayed into 
the delusive dangers of conquest. Mr. James 
Polk, having had greatness thrust upon him, is 
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naturally ambitious both of deserving and of re- 
taining it ; but he can devise no more exalted plan 
than that of truckling to the popular passions—to 
the lowest passion which a nation can own col- 
lectively, that of national robbery—the one most 
perilous to his beloved country, that of territorial 
extension by military conquest. His message is 
an apology for such courses, couched in language 
so barefaced that it can pass current only among 
the rude and vulgar. He is either a pander to 
those classes, or a type of them ; perhaps both. 
Can much better be said of Louis Philippe? 
His speech has the brevity, the polish, the neutral 
tone of indifference, which constitute the trick of 
royal dignity ; but it is as manifest a homage to 
the people as the President’s long message. It is, 
indeed, a more genuine submission : Louis Philippe 
has been reminded of what he owes to the peo- 
ple, and makes his acknowledgments. For some 
years, while his whole efforts seemed to be con- 
centrated on preserving the peace of Europe, he 
won, from the peaceable, respect and praise ; his 
neglect to fulfil the requirements of the charter 
were overlooked in his presumed zeal to develop 
the material welfare of France. In the heedless- 
ness of success, or the diminished sense of re- 
sponsibility which characterizes old age, he at last 
allowed it to be perceived that all this love of 
quiet was not for the sake of France, but for the 
sake of his own family projects. His naked self- 


ishness estranged the people who placed him on 


the throne ; their alienation becomes dangerously 
apparent; he is arraigned at the tribunal of pub- 
lie dinners—and before that tribunal he deigns to 
plead ! 

The fact that the king on his throne engages 
in controversy with the reformists, betrays a seri- 
ous extent of weakness. Not a weakness of 
France, for Franee was never stronger than she is 
now in material resources, and her tranquillity is a 
new symptom of increasing moral strength. It is 
a weakness of the government which the king 
betrays. He feels it necessary to say something 
against those who refuse the homage of drinking 
his health after dinner ; or who, without going to 
that revolutionary extent of special ¢eetotalism, 
presume to criticise the position of the govern- 
ment. The king uses words which imply that his 
monarchy is *‘ constitutional ;’’ that “‘ a union of 
all powers in the state’’ will ‘‘ satisfy all inter- 
ests ;’’ and that to maintain his government is to 
“* guarantee, according to the charter, the public 
liberties and all their developments ;’’ the fact be- 
ing, that he has very much forgot the charter, the 
public liberties, and the pledges under which he 
took the crown. Absorbed in the business of his 
life, the settlement of his family in the trade of 
royalty, he has so far forgotten those things, as to 
resort to that stifling of the press which deprived 
his predecessor of the very crown he wears. 
Sinking towards the tomb, before the sense has 
ieft his ears, he hears the reproaches which pur- 
sve his memory for a forfeited word; and, unable 
to endure the reproach which he does not scruple 





to incur, he raises his expiring voice in vain denial. 
He has used up his resources ; in his craft he has 
used up his own repute for an Ulysses-like dis- 
ereetness ; he has used up all the humbugs of the 
day in France—the glory of the ‘ three days,”’ 
of which Lafayette so naively made him a pres- 
ent; the military ardor of his people ; the rep- 
utation, nay, the personal honor of his minister, 
who has permitted the aged chief to send him 
down to posterity with a tarnished name. The 
king has tried to reconcile Austrian support with 
English support, Spanish encroachment with be- 
trayal of French traditions in Italy. To one thing 
he has stuck throughout—the establishment of his 
dynasty, as a settlement for his children. His ab- 
sorption in that scheme has betrayed him, and 
endangered its success, to such a degree that he, 
on his throne, is obliged to defend himself against 
after-dinner speeches—to counteract their effect 
on the nation with hollow professions. 

Both the American President and the European 
monarch are truckling to the people for selfish 
purposes—Polk to retain his seat for four years 
more; Louis Philippe to fix his family on the 
throne. Both present an ugly spectacle ; yet one 
not devoid of consolatory suggestion. ‘Time was 
when rulers could play their pranks without con- 
sulting the nation, which was helplessly dragged 
after them to costly victory or degraded captivity ; 
the compulsion to take counsel with the people 
now, is some guarantee against abuse. In France, 
we see that it brings back the king to a far wiser 
tone ; and in that respect the monarchy seems to 
be better off than the republic. Polk follows his 
people for evil, Louis Philippe for good. The 
reason is to be sought in the intellectual difference 
between the two peoples. France is a metropol- 
itan country, high in mental culture and civiliza- 
tion. The United States retain much of the 
rudeness of a colonial country, full culture extend- 
ing only to a minority so smal] as to possess com- 
paratively slight influence. The result is, that 
the monarchy, with its limited suffrage and its 
undeveloped liberties, more thoroughly possesses 
itself, and cantrols its ruler to more useful pur- 
pose, than the model republic ; whose ruder pas- 
sions place it at the mercy of lower influences. 
Hence we learn, that the dignity and safety ot 
nations resides less in the formal structure of in- 
stitutions than in the intelligence and moral eleva- 
tion of the men themselves. It is not the Louis 
Philippes or the James K. Polks that mete out 
human advancement.—Spectator, 1 Jan. 
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Tue French are accustomed to have an annual 
dose of glory administered to them in a royal 
speech. And they could no more set about the 
parliamentary business of the session without this 
fillip, than a dyspeptic could attack his dinner with- 
out his usual preparatory tonic. The chief busi- 
ness of a French minister was indeed to prepare 
the vain-glorious cordial, to give it a new smack, 
a bright color, and a fresh name. It was the sub- 
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jugation of Africa one year, of Oceania another. 
Lebanon and the Pyramids were favorite phrases. 
So was the immortality of Poland. Queen Pomare 
was a fine name to attach to the triumphal car of 
a bulletin. The Queen of the Ovas in Madagas- 
car was sought to be utilized in the same way. 
But sa Majesté Madecasse was not to be had. 

This year, however, M. Guizot overbrewed his 
cordial. He had something most “‘ tremendous and 
splendacious”’ in preparation, something that was 
to astonish the conservatives with exuberant delight, 
fling radicals and liberals down to the dust, and 
place the names of Guizot and Louis Philippe close 
to Scipio and Alexander. M. Guizot’s bright 
idea was to conquer Switzerland with one hand, 
and present it to the Jesuits with the other. The 
Swiss, however, were as reluctant to figure as cap- 
tives behind M. Guizot’s car, as the Queen of the 
Ovas ; and the promised triumphs of the French 
minister proved so signal a defeat, that he has been 
actually obliged to open the French chambers with 
several phrases of modesty, and not one of glorifi- 
cation. 

We cannot but congratulate the French minis- 
ters on such a decided improvement in official 
phraseology. For although the chief business of 
the French chambers has always been the arrange- 
ment of domestic matters, the discussion of cen- 
times additionnels and of the rights of vaine pature, 
still the programme which opened the session was 
too often astounding and alarming, and set the 
world of diplomacy and politics in perturbation for 
what in reality was but a strong phrase or a 
pointed paragraph. 

But this year the king of the French, instead 
of brandishing his sceptre or his sword in the eyes 
of Europe, actually condescends to think and speak 
of the condition of the poorer classes. This is a 
happy descent from the majestic impertinence of 
Louis the Fourteenth to the philanthropic simplic- 
ity of Henry the Fourth. “TI am the state,” 
quoth the one. ‘*‘ May every Frenchman have a 
chicken to boil,’”’ ejaculated the other. 

There is no lower class which feels taxation so 
much as the French. For a very small proportion 
of them live by wages. They mostly exist on 
small bits of land of their own. They have thus 
no means of replacing what the tax-man takes 
from them. And the cruellest imposition is the 
salt-tax ; the only provision which they use being, 
in fact, what they can save and cure with salt. It 
is a tax upon the cottier, and as such, the wonder 
is how it could have lasted for seventeen years 
after a popular revolution, and in a country where 
the product of the usual taxes is yearly increasing, 
and in which, with common prudence, no financial 
difficulties ought to be felt. However, the salt 
duty is now to be reduced, and some modification 
of Rowland Hill’s plan of postage is to be intro- 
duced, so as to allow the inhabitants of that vast 
empire to communicate with each other more 
freely. 

We should not think that Switzerland would 
prove the chief subject of debate. The interest of 
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it is past, and the only aim in raising a discussion 
would be to inflict a stigma upon M. Guizot. But 
the policy pursued and to be pursued by the French 
government towards Italy, is something of far 
greater importance. Is France to play second 
fiddle to Austria in Italian politicest Is she to 
support the conservative views of that power which 
has just sent a new army to the banks of the Po, 
as a perpetual menace to the liberal sovereign and 
people of that peninsula. 

In the debates of former years in the French 
chambers, there were champions of the English 
alliance, and champions of the Russian alliance. 
But never till now has any French politician come 
forward to propose an Austrian alliance. We 
need not say that the alliance of France and Aus- 
tria implies a sacrifice of Italy by the former to the 
latter power; probably in exchange, for Austria 
gives its voice and adherence in Spanish arrange- 
ments to France. What is this harmony but the 
sacrifice of the liberties of the two peninsulas to 
the family interests of the House of Orleans? 
Can M. Guizot have the hardihood to uphold such 
a line of policy before the French chambers? We 
should utterly doubt and disbelieve it, did we 
entertain our old idea of M. Guizot’s prudence. 
But since his conduct in Switzerland, we fear that 
he has lost this precious quality of statesmanship. 
The consequence threatens to prove more fatal to 
himself personally, than to the countries in ques- 
tion, too strong and too wilful to be permanently 
overpowered by intrigue.—Ezaminer, 1 Jan. 





Tue past week has been an eventful chapter in 
French history; the king’s sister, Madame Ade- 
laide, has suddenly fallen a victim to the prevail- 
ing epidemic ; her brother, aged, enfeebled by the 
same malady, is bowed down by grief; and while 
sorrows dim the splendors of the throne at the new 
year, intelligence arrives that Abd-el-Kader, so 
long the successful antagonist of France in Algeria, 
has surrendered to the Duc d’Aumale. 

The political tendencies of these events are too 
obvious to need amplified notice. The death of 
the princess not only foretokens that of her elder 
brother, but may help to hasten it. It is lament- 
able to think how much less sympathy will attend 
the mourning monarch for this domestic calamity, 
than might have supported him before his family 
selfishness was so transparently betrayed as it has 
been in his later years. 

The surrender of the Arab chief is not, as it 
ought to be, matter of unmixed gratulation; a 
party use is made of it; the opposition journals 
call for an instant reduction of the army. Proba- 
bly they expect no compliance, scarcely wish it, 
and only make the demand in order to register a 
standing grievance. It is for us in England to 
observe, that unti] the army be reduced, this 
removal of a dangerous foe virtually increases the 
French forces, by releasing a large portion from 
active service. 

There is something at once amusing and painful 
in the announcement, that the Duc de Nemours is 
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to give a series of parties at the end of the season, 
to compensate pleasure-hunters and tradesmen for 
the loss of the fetes usual at this period. Before 
the funeral, prospective gayeties are promised, lest 
the mercurial and inercenary should be dangerously 
displeased, and loss of pleasure or profit swell the 
guests at some reform banquet. In the midst of 
the weeping, an eye is kept to business; and the 
unentombed king is paternally helping to establish 
the future regent on a pleasant footing with the 
holiday-makers and retail dealers of his capital.— 
Spectator, 8 Jan. 





Tue fears of Pius the Ninth’s retrograde condi- 
tion deepen; still, we think, on insufficient evi- 
dence. A coincidence, however, is noted between 
these reports, the arrival of Lord Minto in Rome, 
and the continued intercourse of that nobleman 
with the sovereign pontiff. Lord Lansdowne 
made an emphatic declaration, that his colleague 
had gone to Italy for the purpose of moderating 
the counsels of the leaders in the movement: is it 
possible Lord Minto can have been telling the pope 
that he was going too far, and that even liberal 
England expected less of him than he was pre- 
pared to vouchsafe! Of course we can have no 
present answer to the question; in the secret 
operations of diplomacy, the mischief is all done 
before one knows anything about it. Lord Minto 
may truly represent his son-in-law, Lord John 
Russell, or the gentlemen that frequent Lansdowne 
House ; he my ably negotiate the terms of an 
accredited intercourse; but as a moderator of 
counsels, we do not know what qualification he 
possesses to represent the opinions of England.— 
Spectator, 8 Jan. 





Deatu or Map, ApeLaine.—The two cham- 
bers paid the king a visit of condolence. The 
chancellor of France and the members of the 
chamber of peers, in full costume, were received 
in the hall of the throne, by the king, queen, the 
Duchess of Orleans, and the princes and princesses 
of the royal family, attired in deep mourning. The 
king replied with emotion to the address of the 
chancellor. An hour later, the chamber of depu- 
ties, headed by the president, repaired in proces- 
sion to the palace. All the ministers were pres- 
ent, as well as the chiefs of the different sections 
of the dynastic opposition—Messrs. Thiers, Du- 
faure, Billault, Remusat, and Odilon Barrot; who 
united with their conservative colleagues in a joint 
expression of sympathy and deep regret. M. 
Sauzet, president of the deputies, addressing the 
king, merely said, in trembling accents, ‘‘ Sire, we 
do not come to trouble your grief by words, but to 
associate our grief with yours, and to bring you 
the lively sympathies of the country.’’ The king 
wept so that his tears choked his voice; and the 
deputies who were close to him could only catch 
these broken phrases: ‘‘I had hoped to-morrow 
to have had to thank the chamber for its reception 
—that would have been sweet to my heart—I feel 
that I am giving way to my sorrow—it is very 





bitter—I am touched tothe heart by the testimony 
of your sympathy, and at seeing the chamber so 
numerous around me.’’ The royal family then 
retired to the private apartments. 

The following biographical, sketch of Madame 
Adelaide is furnished chiefly by the Constution- 
nel— 

** Madame Adelaide, sister to the king of the 
French, was born in Paris, on the 23d of August, 
1777; and was the daughter of Louis Philippe 
Joseph of Orleans, and Louis Marie Adelaide de 
Bourbon Penthiévre. This princess, whose char- 
acter was ever remarkable for firmness and wit, 
has not figured officially in any political events ; 
and yet her part has not been an unimportant one. 
The king loses in her not only a most intelligent 
and devoted friend, but an invaluable adviser and a 
useful mediator. Madame de Genlis first superin- 
tended the early education of Princess Adelaide 
and her twin sister, who died young. She incul- 
cated the ideas of Rousseau on education, which 
then prevailed; and the politer arts were not for- 
gotten. The influence exercised by Madame de 
Genlis over her pupil, and her brothers, excited 
the jealousy of their mother, the Duchess of Or- 
leans; who, after somewhat violent altercations, 
caused her to be dismissed. This was the cause 
of such profound grief on the part of the Princess 
Adelaide, that her health suffered, and it became 
necessary to recall Madame de Genlis. This lady, 
unwilling to submit to daily bickerings with the 
duchess, had the art to obtain permission to travel 
with her charge in England ; and it was thus that 
the princess first became separated frum her 
mother. 

‘*The events of the revolution were destined, 
however, to disturb the course of an existence which 
seemed out of the reach of all injuries of fortune. 
Mademoiselle Adelaide was placed on the list of 
emigrés. But her father, who was himself threat- 
ened, soon obtained the revocation of the measure. 
The princess had scarce, however, entered France 
with Madame de Genlis, when she received an 
order from Paris to leave the capital within twenty- 
four hours, and the country within three days ; and 
the Duke of Chartres, her brother, hearing of the 
extremity in which she was placed, came from 
the army to her assistance, and brought her to 
Tournay. 

‘Tt was some time after this that the young 
exile and her governess settled at Schaffhausen in 
Switzerland; where the Duke of Chartres, who 
had in the mean while also been exiled, came to 
join her. The town of Schaffhausen offering little 
security, they were soon induced to leave it, and 
proceed tu Zurich ; which they were soon obliged 
also to abandon, to go to Zug. There, under the 
name of an Irish family, they were enabled to stay 
for a month. 

**Though the life they led was exceedingly 
retired, and seemed likely to escape public notice, 
they were recognized by some emigrés, and it be- 
came necessary to seek another asylum. This was 





made doubly painful, as it involved a separation 
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between the Duke de Chartres and his sister; he | Abd-el-Kader had cut his way to the banks of the 
by his presence subjecting her to the severities of Moulouia; but, finding himself surrounded on all 
governments and their police. ‘Their perplexity | sides, he trusted, says the governor-general's de- 
was great, but a lucky circumstance solved their | spatch, ‘‘ to the generosity of France,’’ and sur- 
difficulties. General Montesquiou was at that time | rendered on condition of being sent to Alexandria 


ABD-EL~KADER. 








in Switzerland, and had done certain services to 
the government of Geneva, which had caused him 
to be generally looked up to in that canton. By 
his intervention Mademoiselle Adelaide and Mad. 
de Genlis obtained leave to enter the convent of 
Sante Claire, at Baumgarten ; and remained there 
until the 11th of May, 1794; when she retired to 
the house of the Princess of Conti, her aunt, in 


Duchess of Figueras, in Catalonia; where she 
remained till 1808. 

** The Spanish war then commenced ; and, be- 
ing obliged to fly, she commenced a wandering 
Odyssey in search of her brother ; whom she found, 
after many vicissitudes, at Portsmouth, just about 
to embark. The delight of both at meeting is 
easily understood. They promised never to sep- 
arate from each other; and this promise was reli- 
giously kept. In January, 1809, the princess and 
the duke left England for Malta; and some time 
after she had the joy to witness the marriage of 
her brother and the Princess Marie Amelie ; who, 
in marrying an exile, little thought he would be- 
come king of the French. 

** With the restoration, a little repose was ob- 
tained for the existence of Mademoiselle d‘Orleans. 
The faults of the government then caused the Duke 
of Orleans to play a distinguished part, and obtained 
for him an influence which the revolution of July 
gave full effect to. Mademoiselle Adelaide did 
not a little contribute, during the fifteen years’ 
struggle, to rally round her brother the divers 
political influences which the restoration seemed to 
coalesce against herself. When in 1830 it became 
necessary for the Duke of Orleans to declare for 
the acceptance or refusal of the crown, Madame 
Adelaide bravely engaged for her brother, and 
offered to come to Paris first to share the dangers 
of the Parisians. Since then, she has not ceased 
to share in and serve the fortunes of the king.” 

Madame Adelaide had for a considerable time 
suffered from asthma, combined with disease of 
the heart. But for some days after the commence- 
ment of the attack of influenza, and even as late 
as the 30th December, no serious apprehensions 
were entertained. Even on that day her royal 
highness got up; merely complaining of extreme 
weakness. In the evening, she received the king 
and the royal family ; and talked of being present, 
but “sitting,’’ at the receptions on the jour de 
Van. She afterwards slept in her arm-chair; and 
it was during this sleep, to all appearance natural, 
that the death-struggle commenced. 





Asp-r1-Kaper.—The rumored surrender of 
Abd-el-Kader has been confirmed by the arrival 
of that chief at Toulon; and despatches from the 
Duke d’Aumale and from General de Lamoriciére 
gives the details of the emir’s last gallant struggle. 





| river and the sea. 
| to draw closer the 
Hungary. From thence she went to join the | 





‘or St. Jean d’ Acre. 


His last exploit was an attack on the Moorish 
camp, on the night between the 11th and 12th 
December. ‘The enemy was so numerous that he 
was obliged to concentrate his forces, and retire in 
the direction of the Moulouia and between that 
The Moorish camps continued 
circle by which he was sur- 
rounded. Active operations were retarded for 
some days by the weather; but on the 2Ist the 
emir began to transport his baggage and deira 
across the river, with the view of conducting them 
into the French territory, and then retreat to the 
south with all who wished to follow him. 

‘The commencement of the passage of the 
river,”’ says the Duke d’Aumale, “‘ was the signal 
for the combat; to which the Moorish Kabyles, 
excited by the prospect of plunder, rushed with 
fury ; but the infantry and irregular cavalry of the 
emir, sustaining to the last their ancient reputa- 
tion, resisted throughout the entire day. Nota 
mule, nor the smallest portion of baggage, was 
conquered from them. By nightfall they had lost 
one half of their number ; the rest dispersed. The 
entire deiya had gained the French territory. The 
Moors ceased the pursuit.’’ 

Having brought his advance into the country of 
the Mesirda, Abd-el-Kader quitted it, and sought 
an asylum among a fraction of the BeniSnassen 
tribe who remained faithful ; and through whose 
country he hoped to gain the south. General de 
Lamoriciére, however, divined his purpose, and 
kept close upon his track. Still the emir could 
have got off; but he appears to have taken the 
sudden determination which ended in a convention 
with the general. On the afternoon of the 22d 
December, Abd-el-Kader was received at the mar- 
about of Sidi Brahim, and in an hour was con- 
ducted to Nemours; where the Duke d’Aumale 
announced to his captive that he would have to 
embark for Oran on the following day ; to which 
he submitted, ‘* not without emotion, and some 
repugnance. It was the last drop of the cup of 
affliction.’’ 

The emir and his suite embarked at Oran on 
the 25th December, and arrived at Toulon on the 
28th. He had with him his three wives and two 
sons, one of his brothers-in-law, and two trusty 
officers. On the following day, Abd-el-Kader and 
his suite landed, and took up their quarters in the 
Lazaretto. 

The Toulonnais describes the emir’s personal 
appearance— 

**Abd-el-Kader is of middling height. The 
expression of his countenance is mild, and rather 
mystical than warlike. His complexion has not 
that perfect purity which distinguishes the Arab 
aristocracy ; his face is pitted with small marks, 
which look like the traces of small-pox ; and in the 
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middle of his forehead is a small tattoo mark. His 
beard is very black, but not thick. His costume 
is so simple that it is perhaps not quite devoid of 
affectation.” 

Colonel de Beaufort, aide-de-camp to the Duke 
d’Aumale, arrived at Paris on Saturday evening, 
and presented to the king the pistol of the emir. 
He also conveyed to Madame de Lamoriciére the 
sword of the celebrated Arab chief, which had 
been given by the Duke d’Aumale to her husband. 


MODERN CHIVALRY. 





Tue modern is to the olden spirit of chivalry 
what the commercial and civic knights of the day 
are to the knights of the round table or the pala- 
dins of Charlemagne. Sacrifice is not the virtue 
of our times, but least of all sacrifice, to ‘* the great 
passion,”’ or to a glorious love of perilous adven- 
ture. 

A young lady of Hanover fills a post as teacher 
in the family of the Hospodar of Wallachia ; some 
domestic squabble arises; and the young lady’s 
royal master causes her to be whipped. The cir- 
cumstances do not come out clearly—the young 
lady may have been impertinent; but two facts 
are stated explicitly—she was a lady, and she was 
flogged. Bad enough in the poor Wallachians ; 
but of course the representatives of civilized Europe 
flew to her rescue? Not at all; with difficulty a 
sort of irregular protection was obtained for the 
girl from the British consul, and she was at last 
to be sent away with a trifling money compensa- 
tion. The story would have made the blood boil 
in the veins of any man in the olden time; but 
that sensation in such affairs is obsolete now. 

The chief who has for sixteen years or more, 
single-handed, withstood the power of France in 
Africa, has at last yielded to the king’s son ; who 
promised an honorable exile to the hero, unvan- 
quished by any one man, and exhausted only by 
the overwhelming power of the great nation, made 
to bear upon him for years. Is he not received 
in France with distinction, and somewhat as the 
French King John was by his English conqueror 
and that conqueror’s father; and does not the 
monarch hasten to fulfil his son’s promise No; 
the fallen chief is lodged in a lazaretto; and as to 
the promise made by the royal prince, the king 
and his council—* deliberate !"’ 

It is discovered that the coasts of England are 
exposed to inroad; that a disgrace unknown for 
eight centuries—the hostile camp of a foreigner 
near London—is not impossible; of course all 
England rushes to arms, without a word of grum- 
bling; and government hurries to satisfy the 
demand of the people that the country should be 
prepared! Quite the reverse ; the government can 
scarcely be got to move; shrewd people ask, 

‘“* How much money will it cost?’’ and the honor 
of the country is at last to have a sufficient guard 
only because it is proved that the want of it might 
figure ill in the profit and loss account.—Specta- 


From the Spectator. 
DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Morning Chronicle has put an end to all 
doubt as to the existence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letter to Sir John Burgoyne, by publishing it, 
as follows :— 
“* STRATHFIELDSAYE, 9th Jan. 1847. 
‘“* To Maj. Gen. Sir John J. Burgoyne, K. C. B., 
gc. ¥e. 
‘* My dear General—Some days have elapsed, 
indeed a fortnight has, since I received your note, 
with a copy of your observations on the possible 
results of a war with France under our present sys- 
tem of military preparation. 
“You are aware that I have for years been 
sensible of the alteration produced in maritime war- 
fare and operations by the application of steam to 
the propelling of ships at sea. 
‘*The discovery immediately exposed all parts 
of the coasts of these islands, which a vessel could 
approach at all, to be approached, at all times of 
tide and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, 
from all quarters. We are in fact assailable, and 
at least liable to insult, and to have contributions 
levied upon us, on all parts of our coasts ; that is, 
the coasts of these including the Channel Islands, 
which to this time from the period of the Norman 
conquest have never been successfully invaded. 

‘** T have in vain endeavored to awaken the at- 
tention of different administrations to this state of 
things, as well known to our neighbors (rivals in 
power, at least former adversaries and enemies) as 
it is to ourselves. 

**T hope that your paper may be attended with 
more success than my representations have been. 

‘*T have above, in few words, represented our 
danger. We have no defence,or hope of defence, 
excepting in our fleet. 

‘* We hear a great deal of the spirit of the peo- 
ple of England ; for which no man entertains higher 
respect thanI do. But, unorganized, undisciplined, 
without systematic subordination established and 
well understood, this spirit, opposed to the fire of 
musketry and cannon, and to sabres and bayonets 
of disciplined troops, would only expose those 
animated by such spirit to confusion and destruc- 
tion. Let any man only make the attempt to turn 
to some use this spirit in a case of partial local dis- 
turbance ; the want of previous systematic organ- 
ization and subordination will prevent him even 
from communicating with more than his own menial 
servants and dependants, and while mobs are in 
movement through the country the most powerful 
will find that he can scarcely move from his own 
door. 

**Tt is perfectly true, that as we stand at pres- 
ent, with our naval arsenals and dockyards not 
half garrisoned, 5,000 men of all arms could not 
be put under arms, if required, for any service 
whatever, without leaving standing without relief 
all employed on any duty, not excepting even the 

guards over the palaces and the person of the sov- 
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‘I caleulate that a declaration of war should 
probably find our home garrisons of the strength 
as follows ; particularly considering that one of the 
most common accusations against this country is, 
that the practice has been to commence reprisals 
at sea simultaneously with a declaration of war, 
the order for the first of which must have been is- 
sued before the last can have been published. 

** We ought to be with garrisons as follows at 
the moment war is declared— 


Channel Islands (besides the militia 
of each, well  vasltdied trained, 


and disciplined) 10,000 men 
Plymouth, . Sees #8 yy. 
Milford et —- oe ans 5,000 
Cork, . ° oeere~weers 
Portsmouth, Sr eid ew iii. 
Dover, . 10,000 * 


Sheerness, Chatham, and the Thames, 10, 000 os 


** I suppose that one half of the whole regular 
force of the country would be stationed in Ireland, 
which half would give the garrison for Cork. The 
remainder must be supplied from the half of the 
whole force at home stationed in Great Britain. 

“The whole force employed at home in Great 
Britain and Ireland would not afford a sufficient 
number of men for the mere defence and occupa- 
tion, on the breaking out of war, of the works con- 
structed for the defence of the dockyards and naval 
arsenals, without leaving a single man disposable. 

‘“The measure upon which I have earnestly 
entreated different adminstrations to decide—which 
1s constitutional, and has been invariably adopted 
in time of peace for the last eighty years—is to 
raise, embody, organize, and discipline the militia, 
of the same numbers for each of the three king- 
doms united as during the late war. This would 
give a mass of organized force amounting to about 
150,000 men ; which we might immediately set to 
work to discipline. This alone would enable us 
to establish the strength of our army. This, with 
an augmentation of the force of the regular army, 
which would not cost 400,000/., would put the 
country on its legs in respect to personal force ; 
and I would engage for its defence, ojd as I am. 

** But as we stand now, and if it be true that 
the exertions of the fleet alone are not sufficient to 
provide for our defence, we are not safe for a week 
after the declaration of war. 

**T am accustomed to the consideration of these 
questions ; and have examined and reconnoitred, 
over and over again, the whole coast from the 
North Foreland, by Dover, Folkstone, Beachy 
Head, Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near 
Portsmouth ; and I say that, excepting immediately 
under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot 
on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown 
on shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and 
in any weather, and from which such body of in- 
fantry, so thrown on shore, would not find within 
the distance of five miles a road into the interior of 
the country through the cliffs, practicable for the 
march of a body of troops. 

‘That in that space of coast (that is, between 





the North Foreland and Selsey Bill) there are not 
less than seven small harbors or mouths of rivers, 
each without defence, of which an enemy, having 
landed his infantry on the coast, might take pos- 
session, and therein land his cavalry and artillery of 
all calibre, and establish himself and his communi- 
cation with France. 

‘* The nearest part of the coast to the metropolis 
is undoubtedly the coast of Sussex, from the east 
and west side of Beachy Head and to Selsey Bill. 
There are not less than twelve great roads leading 
from Brighton upon London ; and the French army 


_| must be much altered indeed since the time at 


which I was better acquainted with it, if there are 
not now belonging to it forty chefs d’état major- 
general capable of sitting down and ordering the 
march to the coast of 40,000 men, their embarka- 
tion, with their horses and artillery, at the several 
French ports on the coast ; their disembarkation at 
named points on the English coast, that of the 
artillery and cavalry in named ports or mouths of 
rivers, and the assembly at named points of the 
several columns ; and the march of each of these 
from stage to stage to London. 

* Let any mau examine our maps and road- 
books, consider of the matter, and judge for himself. 

‘*T know of no mode of resistance, much less 
of protection from this danger, excepting by an 
army in the field capable of meeting and contending 
with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means 
of fortification which experience in war and science 
can suggest. 

**T shall be deemed foolhardy in engaging for 
the defence of the empire with an army composed 
of such a force of militia, I may be so. I con- 
fess it, I should infinitely prefer, and should feel 
more confidence in, an army of regular troops. 
But J know that I shall not have these. I may 
have the others; and if an addition is made to the 
existing regular army allotted for home defence of 
a force which will cost 400,000/. a year, there 
would be a sufficient disciplined force in the field 
to enable him who should command to defend the 
country. 

‘** This is my view of our danger and our re- 
sources. I was aware that our magazines and 
arsenals were very inadequately supplied with ord- 
nance and carriages, arms, stores of all denomina- 
tions, and ammunition. 

** The deficiency has been occasioned in part by 
the sale of arms, and of various descriptions of 
ordnance stores, since the termination of the late 
war, in order to diminish the demand of supply to 
carry on the peace service of the ordnance ; in part 
by the conflagration of the arsenal which occurred 
in the Tower some years ago ; and by the difficulty 
under which all governments in this country labor 
in prevailing upon parliament, in time of peace, to 
take into consideration measures necessary for the 
safety of the country in time of war. 

“« The state of the ordnance, arms, ammunition, 
&c., in magazines, is in part the question of ex- 
pense, and perhaps in some degree one of time. 

‘*T would recommend to have an alphabetical 
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list of the stores examined by a committee, and 
made out in form, as upon the enclosed half-sheet 
of paper, by ascertaining what there was in 1804, 
and what there is in store now, of each article, and 
the difference between the two accounts. 

‘“*] have taken the year 1804 as the standard, 
as that was the year in which the invasion was 
threatened. It was previous to the employment 
of the armies in the Peninsula or North America ; 
in short, as nearly as possible similar to the polit- 
ical circumstances in which we stand at this mo- 
ment, excepting that we are now at peace with 
France—we were then at war. 

‘** A fourth column would be the estimate of the 
expense of bringing the magazines to the state in 
which they were in 1804. 

** With this information before him, the master- 
general could give the government accurate infor- 
mation of the wants of ordnance, arms, ammunition, 
and stores in the magazines of the country. 

** You will see from what I have written, that 
T have contemplated the danger to which you have 
referred. I have done so for years. I have drawn 
to it the attention of different administrations at 
different times. 

** You will observe, likewise, that I have con- 
sidered of the measures of prospective security, 
and of the mode and cost of the attainment. 

* * * * * * * 

**T have done more. I have looked at and con- 

sidered these localities in great detail, and have 
made up my mind upon the details of their de- 
fence. 
‘* These are questions to which my mind has 
not been unaccustomed. I have considered and 
provided for the defence, the successful defence, of 
the frontiers of many countries. 

** You are the confidential head of the principal 
defensive part of the country. I will, if you and 
the master-general of the ordnance choose, converse 
or otherwise communicate confidently [confiden- 
tially *] with you upon all the details of this sub- 
ject ; will inform you of all that 1 know, have seen, 
and think upon it, and what my notions are of the 
details of the defensive system to be adopted and 
eventually carried into execution. 

** T quite concur in all your views of the danger 
of our position, and of the magnitude of-the stake 
at issue. I am especially sensible of the certainty 
of failure if we do not, at an early moment, attend 
to the measures necessary to be taken for our de- 
tence, and of the disgrace—the indelible disgrace 
—of such failure. 

** Putting out of view all the other unfortunate 
consequences, such as the loss of the political and 
social position of this country among the nations 
of Europe, of all its allies, in concert with and in 
aid of whom it has in our own times contended 
successfully in arms fur its own honor and safety 
and the independence and freedom of the world. 

** When did any man hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself? 

** Views of economy of some, and I admit that 
the high views of national finance of others, induce 
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them to postpone those measures absolutely neces- 
sary for mere defence and safety under existing 
circumstances ; forgetting altogether the common 
practice of successful armies, in modern times, im- 
posing upon the conquered enormous pecuniary 
contributions, as well as other valuable and orna- 
mental property. 

** Look at the course pursued by France in Italy 
and Russia! at Vienna repeatedly, at Berlin, at 
Moscow—the contributions levied, besides the sub- 
sistence, maintenance, clothing, and equipment of 
the army which made the conquest! Look at the 
conduct of the allied army which invaded France 
and had possession of Paris in 1815! Look at the 
account of the pecuniary sacrifices made upon that 
occasion, under their different heads of contribu- 
tions, payments for subsistence, and maintenance 
of the invading armies, including clothing and 
other equipments, payments of old repudiated state 
debts, payments of debts due to individuals in war 
in the different countries of Europe, repayment 
for contributions levied, and movable and immov- 
able property sold in the course of the revolution- 
ary war. 

** But such an account cannot be made out 
against this country. No! but I believe that the 
means of some demands would not be wanting. 
Are there no claims for a fleet at Toulon in 17931 
None for debts left unpaid by British subjects in 
France, who escaped from confinement under 
cover of the invasion in 1814 by the allied armies? 
Can any man pretend to limit the amount of the 
demands on account of the contributions de guerre ? 

** Then look at the conditions of the treaties of 
Paris—1814, 1815. 

‘France having been in possession of nearly 
every capital in Europe, and having levied contri- 
butions in each, and having had in its possession 
or under its influence the whole of Italy, Germany, 
and Poland, is reduced to its territorial limits as 
they stood in 1792. 

** Do we suppose that we should be allowed to 
keep—could we advance a pretension to keep— 
more than the islands composing the United King- 
dom ; ceding disgracefully the Channel Islands, on 
which an invader had never established himself 
since the period of the Norman Conquest? 

“*T am bordering upon seventy-seven years of 
age, passed in honor. I hope that the Almighty 
may protect me from being the witness of the 
tragedy which I cannot persuade my contempora- 
ries to take measures to avert. 

‘* Believe me ever yours sincerely, 

** WELLINGTON.”’ 





The Globe publishes a short tract entitled 
** Thoughts on National Defence,”’ which is signed 
**'W. B.,”’ dated on the 3d instant, and is said to 
have been written by Admiral Bowles, a lord of 
the admiralty under the late administration. It is 
recommended to the Globe as something calculated 
to allay alarm; which it is; but it also corrobo- 
rates the opinion that it was full time to take pre- 
cautions. The consideration of national defence, 
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vitally important as it is, says the writer, was 
annually disregarded and postponed— 

**It was not until the danger of a sudden rup- 
ture with France on the Tahiti question, in 1844, 
had at last awakened us from our dreams of delu- 
sive security, that we, for the first time, opened 
our eyes to the peril from which we had so provi- 
dentially escaped. 

‘* It soon became perfectly well known that the 
French government had contemplated a sudden 
attack on Portsmouth and Plymouth, with a force 
assembled at Cherbourg, and consisting chiefly of 
steamers; of which they could have collected 
towards forty of all classes, capable of conveying 
troops for so short a distance; while our whole 
naval force, then within reach, consisted of three 
heavy sailing three-deckers, fitted out for summer 
exercise, and we had not at that moment a single 
frigate or smaller vessel, and scarcely a steamer 
of force, in any of our home ports ready for sea. 
Our land defences had been equally neglected. 
Very few guns were mounted in the batteries at 
either port; and there was certainly every reason 
to believe that an attack conducted with vigor and 
decision might have been completely successful ; 
resulting in the destruction of one if not more of 
our great naval arsenals, with all its contents, at 
the commencement of hostilities ! 

‘* Happily for us, we were spared this national 
disgrace and humiliation. After a short period 
of most intense anxiety to those aware of our weak- 
ness, we gladly accepted such satisfaction as the 
French government could be induced to offer ; the 
danger passed away, without any general feeling 
of alarm having been excited; and the attention 
of the government became so exclusively directed 
towatds domestic occurrences, that although sev- 
eral measures of importance were soon afterwards 
adopted for the better defence of our naval arsenals, 
(in compliance with the suggestions of a commis- 
sion appointed in 1845 to inspect and report on this 
subject,) they have since been carried into execu- 
tion so tardily, that, out of a force of large steam- 
guard ships fur the special defence of our ports, 
ordered to be equipped in 1846, consisting of six 
sail of the line and six frigates, only one is now 
ready for service, and the remainder will scarcely 
be so before the end of the year. This delay is 
deeply to be regretted, because no plan could have 
been devised better caleulated to defeat any sudden 
attack than that of having in constant readiness a 
formidable squadron of this description, propelled 
by steam as well as sails, and far superior in point 
of force to any flotilla of French steamers which 
might attempt a descent on our coast.’’ 

Much has since been done to advance the 
defences : Sheerness has been so strengthened as 
to be secure against a coup de main ; progress has 
been made in equipping a respectable squadron for 
home service ; our steam navy has been increased ; 
the steam basins and factories at Portsmouth and 
Devenport approach completion; and if a large 
portion of the steam-ships were kept at home, we 
should ‘‘ be able to assemble, at the shortest 








notice, a force of this description equal if not supe- 
rior to any that could be brought against us.”’ 

‘* It will be seen, by what I have said, that I am 
not disposed fully to coincide in opinion with those 
who entertain what appear to me somewhat exag- 
gerated fears with regard to the existing dangers 
of the country, and who seem to assume that our 
naval superiority can no longer avail us ; but I am 
prepared to admit that we are far more exposed to 
a surprise than at any preceding period of our 
modern history; and that if our military prepara- 
tions are not matured on the scale which the occa- 
sion so manifestly requires, it is perfectly possible 
that an active and enterprising enemy might avail 
himself of some favorable opportunity for suddenly 
throwing a large body of men on our shores, and 
inflicting on us some grievous and disgraceful 
injury, before we were prepared to repel him.” 

“*W. B.” calls to mind that our allies have 
claims upon us— 

‘* It may not, perhaps, be generally known that 
our supineness in this respect has excited equal 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction in Germany, where 
such great exertions have been made, and such 
heavy expenses submitted to, for the purpose of 
strengthening their own frontier ; and it has been 
said (certainly not without foundation) that our 
own negligence of similar precautions would, in all 
probability, be the cause of the next general war, 
by holding out a temptation too strong for France 
to resist at some favorable moment.”’ 





WARLIKE PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


6th January, 1848. 

Sir—The moderate and judicious tone adopted 
by the Spectator on the subject of the defence of 
the country, is worthy of the spirit in which that 
journal has always been conducted. 

I venture now to address you with respect to a 
paragraph in your last article. You say—‘* When 
he (the Prince de Joinville) pointed out that a 
French commander could now appoint the very 
hour for landing his troops independently of wind 
and tide, he warned us more than he roused his 
countrymen, for it is not understood that the 
prince's counsels have been adopted.”’ 

I fear the fact is the reverse of this statement. 
If England had taken any warning, could the Duke 
of Wellington's letter have been written nearly 
three years afterwards? When the French prince 
wrote, the duke had already stated before a com- 
mittee of the house of commons—‘‘ In case of 
war, I should consider that the want of protection 
and refuge which now exists would leave the 
commerce of that part of the coast, and the coast 
itself, in a very precarious condition.”’ 

Prince de Joinville, after quoting this passage, 
exclaims—* These cries of alarm in the bosom of 
the English parliament ought to have a salutary 
echo in our chambers, and throughout Fraace : 
our line of conduct is traced by the hand of our 
neighbors themselves.” 
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THE NESTS 


He then proceeds to develop his plans ; pointing 
sut the measures to be pursued in war, and how 
England may “‘ be struck to the heart.”” For this 
object he urges France to provide herself as quickly 
as possible with a powerful force of frigates and 
steam-vessels. 

It is a great mistake to suppose he has failed to 
arouse his countrymen. I have before me a copy 
of his pamphiet, published in France at 4d.; and 
in this and other shapes it has had a universal 
circulation in France. . 

It appeared in 1844 ; and in 1846, in addition to 
the ordinary estimates, nearly 4,000,000/. sterling 
were voted, without a dissentient voice, to create a 
new force of ninety-three steam and other frigates 
—precisely the very force so urgently recom- 
mended in the pamphlet. 

This vote was to be spread over the period of 
seven years, an equal portion of it to be expended 
in each; but in January, 1847, the minister of 
marine proposed that the ships should be prepared 
without the least delay, and the term of seven 
years altogether disregarded; which was also 
unanimously approved. 

These events sufficiently show that he did not 
fail to arouse his countrymen; and if we hear 
nothing on the subject now, it is because French- 
men know that the success of their onslaught must 
be in proportion to the degree in which we have 
failed to take warning. How universal this feel- 
ing is, may be judged by the silence of the most 
opposite parties on the stirring letters we have 
recently read. This is their sole point of union ; 
and France as one man would rise against the 
traitor who should publish a word, in the present 
stage of affairs, that might tend further to open 
our eyes. We have often been warned, but in 
vain; and France confidently believes we shall 
soon relapse into slumber. 





THE NESTS OF FISHES. 


A.mostT all the higher classes of animals assiduous- 
ly perform the duties of parents to theiryoung. They 
nurse, and feed, and protect them till they are able to 
provide for themselves. But many of the inferior ani- 
mals, on the other hand, never know or care for their 
offspring. Not a few of them, indeed, as the insect 
tribe, bestow great pains in constructing nests for the 
eggs of their future young, and even provide and 
store up the food necessary for them; but here all 
their solicitude ends ; and in many instances the 
parents are dead before their young come into exis- 
tence. Aquatic animals exhibit what, on a casual 
view, would appear great carelessncse in this respect. 
Fish deposit their spawn almost at random, and leave 
their ova to be hatched by the elements, and their 
young to provide for themselves. They form no 
nest, or a very rude one—the sand of the sea-shore, 
the small pebbles of the river or lake, or leaves of 

ants, or sea-weeds, receive their minute eggs. 

ese are hurriedly and rudely covered up, if deposit- 
ed in furrows of the sand, or they adhere to stones 
or weeds by means of a gluey mucilage by which 
they are enveloped. When the voung fry are 
developed, they associate together in shoals, and 
roam ahout amid the shallow waters untended and 
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unprotected by the larger fish, nay, sometimes even 
preyed upon by their own progenitors. This we 
might be apt to think extreme indifference, and an 
outrage on the great law of paternal endearment ; 
but a little reflection will show that it is a wise 
adjustment of nature. In such an unstable element 
as water, continually agitated by currents, and 
incessantly changing its place, it would have been 
impossible for a parent fish to have kept its young 
family around it, or even, if it so could, to have 
afforded them any protection. Think, too, of a 
codfish surrounded by several millions of its young— 
the offspring of one single season! Or of an immense 
shoal of herrings, with each parent taking charge 
of its two or three millions of young, and distinguish- 
ing each among the surrounding myriads! The 
salmon comes into fresh-water rivers to deposit its 
spawn high up the stream ; but its nature requires 
that it should return to the ocean again long before 
its young are able to travel: and the same remark 
applies to many migratory fishes, which leave the 
deep waters—their usual haunt—and come for a 
short space to the shallows to spawn. 

Yet fishes, obedient to the great law of nature, 
show much solicitude about selecting the proper 
place for their spawn and future young. Every 
year the herring in countless shoals makes a long 
journey, it is supposed, from the deep seas of the 
north to our shallow bays and firths ; and the salmon 
leaves the sea, toils up the current of the river with 
incredible perseverance and force, overleaping the 
falls and rapids till it gains the smooth and shallow 
source where, amid the sand, the spawn is deposited, 
and where the future young may sport in safety 
amid the sunny rills, till they = sufficient strength 
to swim down the stream. me fishes, however, 
really make a kind of nest in the water, and 
assiduously tend their ova till they are hatched. 
This is the case with the stickleback, which con- 
structs a nest made of pieces of grass and straw fixed 
among the pebbles of the stream which they inhabit. 
M. Coste procured some of these fishes, and putting 
them into basins filled with water, and the proper 
materials of their nests, watched their progress. 
A minute and very curious detail of which he lately 
submitted to the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
The sticklebacks having selected a proper spot, sec 
about constructing their nests. ‘‘ I saw,’’ says he, 
** each of the males that was engaged in this work 
heap up in the place the selected pieces of grass of 

very kind, which he often brought from a great 
ey seizing them with his mouth ; and of these 
he began to form a kind of carpet. But as the 
materials which form the first part of his edifice 
might be carried away by the movements or oscillation 
of the water, he had the precaution to bring some 
sand, with which he filled his mouth, and deposited 
it on the nest, in order to keep it inits place. Then, 
in order to make all the substances thus brought 
together adhere to each other, he pressed his body 
against them, sliding slowly as if by a kind of 
vibratory creeping, and in this way glued them 
together by meany of the mucus which exudes from 
his skin. By this operation the first collected 
materials form a kind of foundation or solid floor, 
on which the rest of the edifice is to be reared. The 
execution of this he continues with a feverish perse- 
verance and agitation. In order to satisfy himself 
that all the parts are sufficiently united, he agitates 
his pectoral fins with great rapidity, in such a man- 
ber as to produce currents directed against the nest ; 
and if he notice that the pieces of grass are moved, 
he presses them down with his snout, heaps sand 
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upon them, flattens them, and glues them together 
again. When the process has reached this point, 
he chooses more solid materials—he seizes small 
pieces of wood or straws in his mouth, and presses 
them into the thick places, or on the surface of the 
first construction. If he finds, when attempting to 
introduce them, that the position does not sufficiently 
answer the purpose, he draws them out again, 
seizes them at another part, again inserts them, and 
pushes them forwards, until he ascertains that he 
has made the best possible use of them. Occasion- 
ally, however, in spite of all his care, there are por- 
tions which, owing to their shape, will not ethan 
to the general plan. These he draws out, carries 
to a distance, and abandons, and proceeds to select 
others. When he has succeeded in building the 
floor and side walls, he then undertakes the roof, 
which is constructed of the same materials, carefully 
glued and compacted together by the same vibratory 
pressure of his body. Meanwhile he takes care to 
secure an opening in the centre of the nest, by re- 
veatedly thrusting in his head and the greater part 
of his body.’”’ The nest being thus finished, the 
male, which is distinguished by his vivid coloring, 
darts out and invites a female to deposit her eggs in 
the place which he has just prepared for their recep- 
tion. The female enters, and having deposited her 
ova in the cavity, darts out at the opposite side at 
which she entered, and thus makes an open passage 
through both sides of the nest. Several females in 
succession are thus invited to deposit their spawn ; 
and thus the nest becomes a rich magazine of ova. 
The male now becomes the sole guardian of this 
deposit ; for not only do the females take no care of 
it, but they become its formidable enemies—forming 
part of those numerous coalitions which attempt to 
plunder it, and satisfy their voracious appetite by 
devouring the ova. In his defensive exertions no 
obstacle can divert him, or daunt his courage during 
the whole month requisite for the development of 
the ova. In order to strengthen the nest, he now 
covers it with stones, the size of which is sometimes 
equal to half his body, and which he moves along 
with great labor. In this process he always 
reserves one or more openings, through which he 
often drives currents of water by the rapid motion 
of his fins—these currents seem to be necessary in 
clearing away objects from the eggs, for if not thus 
cleansed, they are found all to perish. It is wonder- 
ful to see with what courage he beats away suc- 
cessive numbers of his foes, striking them with his 
snout, and erecting his long sharp spines. Some- 
times, when about to be overpowered with numbers, 
he resorts to statagem, and darts suddenly out of 
his nest, as if in pursuit of some prey. is fre- 
quently deceives the attacking sticklebacks, and 
they rush after him, in hopes of sharing the Prey i 
and thus they are decoyed from the nest. As 
period of hatching draws to a close, his assiduity 
increases : he removes the stones to give more easy 
access to the water, enlarges the openings, increases 
the frequency of the currents, and moves the eggs 
nearer the surface, or carries them deeper, accord- 
ing as circumstances require. Finally, when the 
eggs are hatched, he still continues to watch over 
the young in his nest, and does not allow them to 
go at liberty till they have become sufficiently active 
to provide the means of their own preservation. — 
Chambers’ Journal. 








SKETCHES FROM A PAINTER’S STUDIO. 


From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
SKETCHES FROM A PAINTER’S STUDIO. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


A Broap stream, smooth with deep-grassed fields, 
Through rushy turnings winding slow— 

A dam where stirless waters sleep, 

Till shot on the mossed wheel below— 

A dusty mill, whose shadows fall 

On the stayed waters, white o’er all. 


A vine-climbed cottage, redly-tiled, 
Deep-nooked within an orchard’s green, 
Past which a white road winds away 

That hedgerow elms from summer screen— 
A busy wheel’s near sound that tells 
Within the thriving miller dwells. 


A cottage parlor neatly gay 

With little comforts brightened round, 
Where simple ornaments that speak 
Of more than country taste abound ; 
Where bookcase — piano well 

Of more than village polish tell. 


A bluff, blunt miller, well to do, 

Of broad, loud laugh—not hard to please— 
A kindly housewife, keen and sage, 

And busy as her very bees— 

A bright-eyed daughter—mirth and health— 
Their pride—their wealth above all wealth. 


A tripping, fair, light-hearted girl, 

Nor yet the ripened woman quite, 

Whose cheerful mirth and thoughtful love 
Light up the cottage with delight, 

And with a thousand gentle ways 

With pleasure brim her parents’ days. 


A titled slip of lordly blood, 

A few weeks’ lounger at the hall, 

To gain new zests for palled delights 

And squandered waste of health recall— 
An angler in the mill-dam’s water— 

A chatter with the miller’s daughter. 


A meeting ‘neath a summer's night— 

Soft smiles, low words, impassioned sighs— 
The trembling clasp of meeting hands— 
The hot gaze met with downcast eyes— 
Foul perjuries that pollute the air 

With burning hopes and doubts heard there. 


A thin, pale face, where autumn sees 
No more the smiles that lit the spring— 
A foot less light upon the stair— 

A low voice heard no more to sing— 
One now that lost to all things sits, 
Now starts to overmirth by fits. 


Dear tongues that ask a ping girl 
Of what to utter were to kill— 

Looks that she feels upon her fixed— 
Eyes that with tears pursue her still— 
Care in the old accustomed place 

Of mirth upon her father’s face. 


A dark, small, whitely-curtained room— 

A form flung on the unopened bed— 

Quick sobs that quiver through the gloomn— 
Tears rained from hot eyes, swoln and red— 
And words that through their wild despair 
Still strive to shape themselves to prayer. 


A winter midnight’s starry gloon— 
A pausing tread so light that steals 
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Across the landing—down the stairs— 
That scarce a creak a step reveals— 
A stifled sob—a bolt undrawn— 

A form—low words—a daughter gone. 


A fresh-turfed. narrow, hoop-bound grave 
Heaping a country churchyard’s green, 
On whose white headstone, newly carved, 
The mill’s old master’s name is seen— 
The wayside mill's, that bears no more 
The well-known name so long it bore. 


A stooping woman, scarcely old, 

Yet with the feeble walk of age, 

The dull, faint sense of whose blank mind, 
No thing around her can engage ; 

Yet who, when into speech beguiled, 

Will mutter of some absent child. 


A costly-furnished, west-end room, 
Whose mirrors—pictures—all things show 
A stintless and abounding wealth— 

An easeful luxury few can know— 

A flaunting thing its glare within, 

A thing of shame, remorse, and sin. 


A noise of quarrel—keen reproach, 
Fronted with taunt—loud oath and curse 
Heaped out with such vile store of scorn 
As hate in vain might seek for worse— 
Meek pleadings stricken to a close 
With, shame to manhood, brutal blows. 


A thing that once was woman—white, 
Thin, haggard, hollow-eyed and wan— 
A horror that the shuddering eye 

Starts back aghast from resting on ; 
Whose only joy now left is drink, 
Whose fire burns out the power to think. 


A bridge all winter—keen with gusts, 

On whose cold pathways lies the night— 
Stony, and desolate, and dark, 

Save round the gas-lamps’ flickering light ; 
And swept by drifts of icy sleet, 

That numb each houseless wretch they meet. 


A wintry river, broad and black, 

That through dark arches slides along, 
Ringed where the gas-lights on it play 
With coiling eddies swirling strong, 

Phat far below the dizzy height 

Of the dark bridge swim through the night. 


A crouching form that through the gloom 
Paces its stones a hundred times, 

That, pausing, glancing keenly round, 
The dark, high balustrade upclimbs— 

A plunge—a shriek—from all its woes 
A weary soul hath calm repose. 


A long, bright suite of stately rooms, 

Where, to soft music’s changeful swell, 

Keeps time the beat of falling feet, 

And all things but of pleasure tell, 

Where partner gay of noblest hands 

The suicide's forsaker stands. ' 


W. C. Bennett. 





Accounts from the north of Germany mention 
the rise of a German O’Connell. It appears that 
M. Bessler, a lawyer, was elected three years ago 
to represent his native town of Tondren in the Sles- 
wig Diet, by whom he was elected to the office of 
president. Having in that capacity spoken strongly 









against the Danish government and in support of 
the ** German principle,’”’ the authorities of Den- 
mark took measures to silence him. It appears 
that every lawyer must be commissioned by the 
government, and no commissioned officer can sit as 
a representative in the diet without the permission 
of the government. Under this law M. Bessler 
was required either to give up his commissioned 
business as a lawyer or relinquish his seat in the 
diet. M. Bessler chose the alternative of sacri- 
ficing his business; an intention which he made 
public in a sort of manifesto. The appearance of 
this document caused the greatest excitement ; and 
forthwith committees were formed in the different 
towns in the two duchies to raise subscriptions for 
the martyr. Gradually the feeling spread to Han- 
over, Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg ; 
and the result is likely to be, that instead of his 
former income of about two hundred a year, M. 
Bessler will receive a clear fortune of several hun- 
dred thousand thalers. 


A manuracturer of silks, having received from 
his dyer a large quantity of goods in a spotty con- 
dition, threatened him with an action, unless he was 
compensated for the loss he was likely to sustain, 
owing, as it appeared, to the dyer’s carelessness. 
This being resisted, chemists were employed to 
detect the causes of the accident ; but they were at 
fault, until, at length, one gentleman to whom the 
damaged silk had been committed for analysis, 
thought of submitting it to microscopic examination 
by an eminent naturalist; who at once discovered 
that the spots were owing to a peculiar fungus, 
having all the characters of that variety which was 
detected in the potato-disease. The result was, the 
discovery that all the damage had been effected by 
the manufacturer and not the dyer; he having em- 
ployed in the process of manufacture a starch size 
which had been prepared from diseased potatoes.— 
Art- Union Journal. 


On the Ist of August last, there were 25,000 
English residing at Paris and in the environs; at 
Boulogne there were 7,000, and at Calais 4,000; 
25,000 resided in other parts of France. Their 
expenditure is reckoned altogether at 5,000,000/. 





NEW BOOKS. 
From Messrs. Harpers. 


Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 
By G. F. Ruxton.—We have glanced over this 
new book on Mexico and the Indian country, and 
find it brim-full of humor, spirit and wild incident. 
It exhibits the Mexicans in the most deplorable and 
imbecile condition ; especially does the writer in- 
dulge his sarcasm at the cxpense of ex-presiden* 
Santa Anna, and his miserable recruits. The book 
abounds with spirited sketches of the wild sports 
of the prairies, accounts of the trappers and the 
Santa Fe traders, &c.—Jour. of Commerce. 


Pictorial History of England, Nos. 38 and 39. 
Nearly completed. We recommend this book to 
public and private libraries everywhere. 


Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, vol. 2. 
Life of the Chevalier Bayard, by W. G. Simms. 


Chambers’ Miscellany is regularly issued by 
Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 











Dombey & Son, by Messrs. Bradbury & Guild. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part, o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American r. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews , and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his kee: political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious ’ 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and oe ee Chris- 
tian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wi 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, oes Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal e do not 
cousider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new — of the British colonies. 

The steamship has broneee Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
al) parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to he informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, hut because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Dritign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves inf of the rapid 
progress of the movemeni—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; aud 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed woes, We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than Fy a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. mental and moral aj petite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by Rien yd the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, a d 
"y a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Trareis, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Teams.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insuré regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
ann paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 

lows :— 


Ning ws lol f aan00 
Twelve“ “ wos ic  « O00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
ame or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We biod the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good — ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pean, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 





encies,—We are desirous of recmaan | arrangements, 
in rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a li commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


in the business. we will = corres on this 
subject with any agent who wil ps us ubted refer- 
ences, 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a per given in the law, 
and cannot legally be with more than newspaper 
Pa Sahat We add the oo alluded to “4 

newspaper any prin ication, issued in 
numbers, i of not pty a two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than oue 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








WasnincTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and compreherssion includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
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